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INTRODUCTION. 


B T may be said that a Police Officer's lot is usually 
a hard and bitter one, while he is engaged in the 
detection of Ducoities and Burglaries committed 
by the Korawars, Krukulas or Kaikaries, a most 
daring, cunning, and troublesome class of thieves; and 
mine was all the more so once, for my life itself was in 
jeopardy then, as will appear from the concluding portion 
of my booklet No. 1. “The History of* Railway Thieves 
with Hints on Detection /* 

2. With a view to benefit my brother officers and the 
public, 1 thought it tit to discuss in the following few 
pages, the ways and habits of this criminal class, adding 
to the experience I have lmd as a Police Officer, a fund 
of information I managed to collect, from various reports 
and books in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies and 
the Mysore Provinces, during my travels all over India 
when I had the good fortune of being deputed to assist 
Messrs. H. A. Stuart, (J.S.I., I.C.S., and F. Faw’Cett, 
the able and energetic officers of the Central Criminal 
Intelligence Department. It is to the untiring zeal of 
these gentlemen, and their advice to me to collect whatever 
information 1 possibly could, about every criminal tribe 
in India, that I owe most of the matter appearing in this 
booklet, which 1 number 11 of the series, “The Criminal 
Tribes of India/ 

3. Surely it would savour of ingratitude if 1 omitted to 
express my thanks and acknowledge my indebtedness to 
the officers mentioned in this booklet, for the help that 
I have had from their personal information, admirable 
reports and publications, and to my friends Messrs John 
Robert Kalyanaramier, B.A., L.T., and Coka Seethayya 
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Naidu, B.A., for their assistance in bringing out this book- 
let, while I was much engaged in official work. 

4. If I am spared and if I meet with the kind of 
encouragement that I was given by the enlightened 
Travancore Government under the counsel of Mr. V. P. 
Madhava Kao and by the Inspector-General of Police, 
Central Provinces, in ordering for 100 ami 50 copies 
respectively, of my booklet No. I, for the use of their 
Subordinate Police, my booklets Nos. Ill and IV, about 
some more troublesome gangs, whose crimes are not con- 
fined to one Province, will appear shortly. My ambition 
to put in type before the public, all my notes about every 
important wandering criminal tribe of India is so great 
that l will try my best to fulfil it at no distant date. 

5. Lastly, I ottei my hearty thanks to those who have 
already encouraged me, by making use of these notes, and 
to those who are likely to encourage me further by ottering 
me suggestions and alterations in this and in No. I 
booklet. 

IJkzwaoa, | M. PAUPA HOW NAIDC. 

loth Urtolxr, 11)05. I 



KORAWARS, ERUKOLAS OR RAIKAR1ES. 


This criminal tribe which appears to be the largest of all 
in India is the great robber family in 
name??” * nd dlV ° rs ° the South, just as the Dowries are in 
the North. This class has assumed 
various names according to their settlement in the different 
parts of India as far North as Raj pu tan a and as far South 
as Cape Comorin, such as for instance: — (1) Korawars, 
(2) Korichas, (3) Korawaroo, (4) Erukulas, (f>) Kaikaries, 
(6) Murgandas. 

' 2. Whatever might have been the extent to which they 
have spread, their Gotras, their language, their peculiar 
customs and manners have all been kept up with their Southern 
brethren of the Dravidian country to which they no doubt 
belonged at first. The names of their Gotras (clans) and 
their language which is only corrupted Tamil, being mixed 
now and then with Telugu and Canarese, seem to impress 
strongly that they all belonged originally to one parent-stock 
of Tamil origin devoting their services to temples in the 
South. The names of their four Gotras show clearly that 
they were once the innocent and recognized servants of the 
temples and were driven out of them gradually by Poojaries 
of the higher castes. 

fl) The word Korairars seems to be derived from 
Jcuram , a Tamil word meaning fortune-telling, most of this 
class wandering as soothsayers ostensibly. It is the name 
given to them by the people south of Nellore and ( ’uddapah 
in the Madras Presidency. 

(2) The word Korichas is only a corruption of Korainar$ y 
used by the people of the Ceded Districts which are adjacent 
to the Tamil country. 

(3) Korairaroo is also the same word with the Canarese 
ending, used by the people of Mysore. 
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(4) Erukula* is a Telugu word from ernka meaning to 
foretell , used by the people of the Northern Cirears and 
the Telugu portion of the Nizam’s Dominions 

(5) Kaikaries is a Tamil word, kat meaning hand and 
kar a fellow, kar being a common affix used. Probably 
the word means to foretell by consulting the hand or it may 
mean a common labourer. Some of the fellow* pretend 
to be {lalmists also. This expression is current all over 
Bombay, Guzerat, Kajputana and Central India. 

{(>) Muraanda or Pamla are terms used bv the people of 
Baroda, Khandesh and a portion of the Central Provinces, 
The former is a corruption of Boorgandy meaning basket- 
77 taker. Pamla also means the same thing. 


3. Their Gotras 

Thoir divisions. 


or clans or major divisions are four 
in number and according to their 
gradation, they are : I. Sathepftti, 


11. K&v&di, 111. M&nap&ti, IV. Mendragutti. They are 


all corrupted Tamil words. 


I. Sathe/Hiti is a corruption of Sathnjmdi which means 
adorning a Hindu deity with flowers, jewels and 
vestments. 


II, Kavadi shortly pronounced is Kacult meaning a 
pole carried on the shoulders with two baskets 
pendant from both its ends in which are contained 
offerings for a deity or temple 

III. Mamipati is a corruption of Mm pad! which means 
singing in praise of God when He is worshipped 
in a temple. 


IV. Mendratjutti is a corruption of Mnrikntti which 
means stitching a pair of shoes and presenting it 
to the temple, a custom still prevalent at Tirupathi 
Balaji and other important shrines. 


Of these four major divisions the first two are, or rather were, 
considered superior to the other two, a Kftvndi man being 
styled Pothuv&du (male) and a S&thepati man, Penti (female) 
meaning thereby in the Telugu language that they are inoga- 
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mous with a preference in favour of K&vadi men that they are 
more entitled to marry SftthepAti women than SftthepAti men 
the Kftvftdi women. But this old custom gradually died 
away and they are now marrying the member* of each 
other of all the four classes promiscuously, each class claiming 
superiority over the rest according to their circumstances. 


House names. 


4. They have innumerable family or hou«o names, such as 
Wuvvalu, Bandi, Avnhi, Mekalu, 

Maramesi, Mota, Hevara, Bochu, 

Malle, Peetlu, Sulla, (Jogulu, fioddeti, (Jurika, Kothi, Ponna, 
Katta, Kampa, (rajjala and so on according to some peculiar 
incident in their family. These house names are found more 
or less in all (Jot rams throughout Madras, Bombay, Central 
India, Rajputana and the Central Provinces wherever they 
are met with. 


5. According to their ostensible professions ami apparent 
means of livelihood, they are again 

Their .sub-divisions. . 

divided into sub-di visions in dilterent 
Provinces as follows : — 


(1) Kabftdi, Uppu or Bidar Korawars. 

(2) Karuvepalei or Karepaku Korawars. 

(o) Thabbai Korawars. 

(4) Koodekatii, (iampa or Bootee Korawars. 

(5) Kavalk&r Korawars. 

(6) Pachakuthi or Gadde Korawars or Pariki Erukulaa. 

(7) Koonche, Koochi or Oochla Korawars. 

(8) Kallu Korawars or Wadile Erukulas or Ran 

Kaikaries. 

(P) (iadepatti Kaikaries. 

(10) Koot or Agadee Kaikaries. 

(11) Pam Kaikaries. 

(12) Bhajantree Korawars. 

Though the above G o trains and house or family names 
are found in every one of them, yet some of these sub-divisions 
are exogamous ; but in their common pursuit ofjrobbery they 
are all identical with no distinction whatever. 
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6* The first officer who seems to have studied well their 
habits, customs and modes of thieving 
ro C ^h e m“n H lM2 > " n0tC wa » Captain Harvey, who, in his capa- 
city of Assistant General Superinten- 
dent of Thuggee and Dacoity Department, rendered signal 
service on the lines pro|>osed by Sir William Sleeman, who 
it was that organized the Department and put down that most 
horrible of crimes, Thuggee, by his unflinching exertions. 
According to Harvey's report and the evidence collected by 
him, this tribe gradually migrated from the South, over four 
centuries ago, to the North as caravans carrying salt and 
grain from sea coast towns into the interior and bringing in 
return forest produce to the sea coast. It is also suggested 
by an officer of some experience that they might have been 
used by the Transport Department to supply cattle to the 
Regiments in the frequent disturbances before the advent of 
the British Government and to take part in the depredations 
made by such Regiments, sharing the spoil with them. 


7. The second officer who dwelt on this tribe was Major 

Gunthorpeof the Berur Police in 1882. 

Major Guntborp* on £j e a j 80 8 tiidied their manners and 
them m locvi. # 

customs closely and in his “ Notes on 

Criminal Tribes ’’ he has recorded many salient facts about 

their ino<lus o^nmdi ; but his knowledge seems to have been 

confined to Bombay and Hyderabad. 


8. Mr. Stevenson of the Madras Police has also recorded a 
brief but valuable note about them so 

Mr. Stevenson on them f ar as his experience went in the Tamil 
in 1884. . n ^ . . 

portion or the Madras Presidency. 

y. “ Notes on ( ’riminal Classes ” published in 1892 by Mr. 

Mullaly of the Madras Police are more 
elaborate and describe minutely all the 
habits and customs of this class ail 
over, though he seems to have observed them well only in the 
Madras Presidency. 



The author’s motive to 
write these notes. 


10, Though there seems thus to be no necessity for a 
sejmrate rejiort from me about them, 
handled as tl 

such master-hands, vet the recent dis- 
coveries made about the connections of those gangs induce me 
to lay before the public in general and the department in 
particular my experiences with them, adding a few illustrations 
and instances which, it is hoped, will be useful to my brother 
officers. 

11. Before proceeding with the history of this tribe, the 

, v „ reader should note that it is distinct from 

lim Korawars or Capo- 

maries not to be classed another known as the lna Korawars or 
with this. Alagaries or Capemaries of Southern 

India to whom I devoted a chapter in my booklet on “ Railway 
Thieves.’* They are supposed to have been once an oft’-shoot 
of this great tribe, but they are now quite distinct from them 
in their religion, manners, customs, language and every other 
characteristic. They are comparatively more relined in their 
dress and manners and pass for common town or village 
folk in the towns or villages where they are met with. They 
never join this class in crime. 


12. The Korawars or Kaikaries are now found all over 
from ( -ape Comorin toRajputana. Even so far back as 1852, 
these Kaikaries were found infesting the Meywar territory in 
Rajputana and Guzerat as will be seen from the account 
given by Captain Harvey. His report which confines itself to 
the Bombay Presidency and Rajputana shows that there were 
six classes of the Kaikaries, r/c., Gam 
in^omb^ exteD8ion Kaikaries, Koonchee Kaikaries, Koot 
Kaikaries, Sursul Kaikaries and Ran 
Kaikaries. To quote his own words “they infest the 
Meywar country and the whole tract South of the Nar- 
budda, from Broach along the (’oast, into the Northern and 
Southern Concans, then above the Ghats, through the Poona, 
Nuggur, and Khandesh Zillahs, they extend into the Nagpoor 
country, and passing again downwards overrun a part of His 
Highness the Nizam’s territories, the Sholapoor District and 
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the Sattara State, from which they occasionally branch into 
the tmhilly tracts of the Southern Mahratta country, though 
not often found below the Kistna.” 

13. Probably Captain Harvey’s enquiries did not extend 
to the Madras Presidency where they had their origin as we 
have seen. That may be why he said that they had not l>een 
found below the Kistna. But as far as his jurisdiction was 
concerned, the enquiries seem to have been exhaustive and the 
details of information followed were for the most part from old 
members of the gangs, some of them having been made 
approvers. Judging from their extension, it appears as if 
each gang selected a certain portion of the country as its field 
of operations. The following throe paragraphs on their 
operations, extracted verbatim from Captain Harvey’s report 
will be found interesting. 


14. a What w ill be regarded as the most astonishing fea- 
ture in the system observed by these 
jurisdiction ° f ^ ° 1 ** consummate robbers, is the unbounded 
license with which they have divided 
and sub-divided the whole country into divisions and districts, 
a family or collateral branch of the tribe being appointed to 
each division and a leader to each district ; this he is able 
to call particularly his own i preserve/ being that in 
w'hich alone, according to their laws and restrictions on the 
subject, be is allowed to practise dacoity. 


15. u Thus there are the Mey war gangs, who can depredate 
through Nimar dow n to the mouth of the Narbudda ; the 
Kandesh] gangs, who; visit the tract lying between Dhoolia, 
Nassick, Aurangabad and Balapoor in Berar ; the Nassick 
gangs, who take the country between Kopergam on the 
Godavery and Ahmednuggur : the Poona gangs, who stretch 
up to Surat, and into the two Ooncans and the Sattara State ; 
the Sholapur gangs, who claim the countries from Punderpoor 
through the Sholapur Zillah into a part of the Nizam’s terri- 
tories ; the Wusmut Nandhur gangs, who entered from those 
places to Hingolee and to Sholapur ; there are also a few 
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gangs in the Nag|xx>r 8tate, hut to which my information 
does not yet reach. 

16. “These gang* do not altogether confine themselves 
exclusively to the above tracts, for being altogether wanderers, 
they move about from district to district, but will not generally 
attempt any affair in the quarter of any other gang unless 
they can do so clandestinely, that is without the cognizance 
of the leaders practising in that particular tract : sometimes a 
gang, not having met with very profitable opportunities in 
their own line of country, and getting information of a place 
promising booty in another, will, if they find they are not 
able to undertake the enterprise without the knowledge of 
the gang in whose sub-division the place may be, send word 
to the leader of the latter, and apprize him of what they are 
about to do : when perhaps both gangs will join in the 
undertaking : or, in order to secure a share in the booty, the 
leader belonging to the place will lend two or more of his 
dacoits to the invading leader/' 

17. KuUadi or l/ppu or Hidar Korawars (Kabadi and 

Hidar moan packet bullocks and Vppa 
Korawar^ 1 >r L l> U means salt) were once a very import- 
ant and useful class, owning hun- 
dreds of asses, bullocks and barren cows utilized largely 
in carrying salt and grain from the sea coast towns 
and villages into the interior and bringing back from 
there all kinds of forest and other inland produce. They 
were thus instrumental in averting scarcities and famines 
prevalent in certain localities, by fetching the grain and other 
uecessaries from the deltaic tracts, in which good part they 
competed fairly with Lambadies or Branjaries who were also 
of the same humane profession owning hundreds of animals 
in each tanda. It was on such philanthropic duties that 
both these classes thrived before the advent of Railways and 
metalled roads. It was thus that these Korawars gradually 
gained ground towards the North in Guzerat and Raj- 
putana and in the Central Provinces through Hyderabad. 
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Kora wars and L&mbadies acted also as spies and rendered 
useful service in the Transport Department during the regime 
of Hyder Ali and his son Tippu Sultan. They must have 
also been useful to the many invaders who devastated 
Southern India enriching themselves bv the looting that 
invariably followed the many battles fought. But since 
the introduction of these Railways, which they cursed as 
ruinous to India— -and they seem to be justified in so doing 
from their standpoint — and, in proportion, to the extent 
to which the iron road spread its mighty nett work, these 
Korawars and Lambadies and their like bad to sell away 
their animals gradually and having no more transporting 
profession to follow were reduced to abject poverty. The 
reserving of forests and hills added to their misery and it 
became a question of 4 to be’ or ‘not to be' with them. 
Being accustomed to a wandering life for many generations, 
they still kept it up hut were forced to crime for a living. 
They were not accustomed to manual labour though some of 
them, here and there, who since settled peacefully in some 
villages, join the villagers in work. The generality of them 
who risked not the consequences, found it easier to live by 
dishonest means than by hard work, which method, besides 
involving hard manual labour, brought them only a slow r and 
poor return. 

18. The local hudniashes help them in committing crime. 
Such unscrupulous and criminal Korawars are found all 
over the Bombay and Madras Presidencies and in the 
Nizam's Dominions. While writing these notes, 1 w r as in- 
formed that they were very active in the Lingasugur and 
Haichur Districts of Hyderabad. Several gangs of Manvi 

„ , . , Taluq iu Haichur District have lately 

Hyderabad gangs. \ i , . . * 

committed many dacoities in the 

Ceded Districts adjoining. It is the Village Munsiffs or 

patels there to whom a portion of their booty is given and 

who form their receivers, that afford an asylum to these 

worthies. Property connected with many dacoities in the 

Bellary District was reoovered from the possession of the 
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Police patel of Sudapur in Manvi Taluq by the British 
Police who were careful enough to avoid the assault the 
village officials attempted. 

li>. Next in point of importance come the Kamvepalei 
Korawars. They also list'd to have 
wa^^ 161 K ° r<l ‘ P Hcks of bullocks and asses, and tra- 
velled like Uppn Korawars as cam* 
vans in times of yore, bat are now moving al>out from place 
to place selling spice leaves called Karnvepalei (ffanjiria 
Konim ), which the Hindus use generally in their culinary 
preparations to add flavour to them. This leaf is collected 
plentifully in forests and jungles and conveyed thence to 
villages and towns for sale. They also collect other useful 
produce of forests and have them sold through their women 
as an ostensible means of livelihood. This class is considered 
in some places as the worst lot of highway robbers and 
dacoits as will be seen later. 

20. Then come the classes three and four, Thabhai and 
Koodakatti Koraw ars, who number more 
katti Korawars. than any other class and who are more 

settled in towns and villages perma- 
nently in pucka built houses and huts selling as an ostensible 
means of livelihood bamboo tatties, date mats, baskets, ropes, 
rope nets, slings, granaries ( long baskets for storage of 
grain), brooms and other articles of domestic use. These two 
classes are as equally dangerous as the others, if not more. 
Settling in towns and villages just in their outskirts, 
they form an acquaintance with the local people, and are in 
touch with the budmashes and goldsmiths among them. 
Thus they are able not only to steal easily, hut also to dispose 
of the stolen property more easily than the rest of the 
classes. They are in that way useful to their brethren of 
other gangs and villages in getting rid of their stolen pro- 
perty whenever they are susj>ected in a crime. Thus these 
two classes are thriving better than the others. They have 
been lending money to villagers and merchants for interest 
on mortgages of immoveable property and also dealing in 
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hides and tones occasionally. The men wear silver waist- 
cords and bangles and their women gold and silver jewels. 
They also tie better cloths to pass for men and w omen belong- 
ing to more civilized communities. The illustration No. I is of 
such a gang with old convicts in it. Such gangs also 
nominally own lands and cultivate them hut nowhere do 
I see it to any large extent. 


21. As for class five the Kavalk&r (Kai'al means watvhiwj) 

Tr ft ,, Korawars, they are employed as village 

Kavalkar Korawars. . * 1 \ V 

watchmen just as the H hills are m 

Khandesh, Rainoosees in Bombay, Bedars in the Mahratta 

country, Dandasis in Ganjam and Orissa. Kallars in the South 

and Yanadies in the Northern Oi rears and Nellore. They 

occui»v huts in the villages or in the fields just outside of 

them. They are maintained by the villagers with payment 

of a kind of annual tax in grain at the thrashing season. At 

times they watch a number of villages situated near each 

other. They annually get a few sheep from the shepherds 

and herdsmen in return tor their letting their animals 

go unmolested. They are given food and presents at every 

marriage or other feast in the villages under their watch. 

If the villagers ever fail to give them these blackmails, their 

grain and sheep will not be safe, their very houses will 

be broken into, and they themselves cannot hope to leave 

their village w ith any property about their person ; nor are 

their straw yards safe from fire. These Korawars often 

commit thefts in villages which are not so watched by any 

of their fraternity. Should there be any theft committed in 

a village under their watch, it is their bounden duty to trace 

out the culprits and turn them over to the proper authority. 

This class is found only in the South. 


22. Then comes the 0th class Pachakutti, Gadde or Pariki 
Korawars. These women start with 
Korftwars° r ^ aC ^ akUtti a basket and a winnow into a village 
proclaiming their ostensible profession 
of tattooing (Pachakutti) and soothsaying (Gadde), which 
they do for grain or money. When unfortunate village 
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women, who always lose children or who often fall ill, see 
these (iadde women moving about, they call them into 
their houses, make them sit and j»ouring some grain into 
their winnows, ask them about their past misery and future 
lot. These women who art' sufficiently trained to speak 
in suitable language art' clever enough to give out some 
yarns in equivocal terms so that the anxious women who 
generally hope for better futurity understand them in the 
light uppermost in their own minds, The Korawa women 
will be rewarded duly and doubly too, for they never fail 
to study the nature of the house all the time to see if it 
offers a fair field tor booty to their men. 


2^5. An offshoot of this class go by the name of Jathipalli 

T . . Korawars who an* prevalent in the 

Jathipalh horawutv. . , 1 

Southern districts of the Madras Presi- 
dency moving alwa\s in gangs and giving much trouble. 
Their women tattoo for grain, money or cloths and help their 
men as others oi their rla*> in getting acquainted with the 
nature and content** ot the houses. 


24. The Koonehi or Kooehi (brush) Korawars form the 

next. <’lass Their ostensible means of 
Koonehi Korawar*. ... . . . .. . . . 

livelihood is to make tor sale brushes 

of fibre and straw u*ed by weavers to clean the thread and 
other villagers to sweep. They also make snares or nets to 
catch hares, deer and oilier jungle animals and they are them- 
selves good sportsmen. They are only petty thieves and 
robbers and are not known to have !>een concerned in heavy 
burglaries and house daeoities, as their brethren mentioned 
in previous paras. 


Kallu Korawarn. 


25. The *th cities i- styled Kallu Korawars ( Kallu means 
‘font'). Their ostensible living is by 
mending stones and working on roads 
by carrying stones and mud. They are a dangerous lot 
like the Woddars, some of whom who toil all the day will not 
fail to join in a burglary or dacoity, refreshing themselves with 
a good feed and liquor. During the day men, women and 
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boys work on roads and stones or go abont from village to 
village in quest of work. In the Northern Ciroars they are 
also called Wadde Ernkulas. 

26. Gadepatti Kaikarios come next. According to Major 

fto/fonttH Gnnthorjie, the name was derived 

Gadepatti Kaikaries. ^ tl Gude( ,„ jungle> and «• Puttee” 

district. They have a tradition that their ancestors always 
lived in deep forests. Their ostensible means of livelihood 
is also basket-making like that of their brethren in other 
classes. But they are rented to live at a respectable 
distance from villagers. They are a bad lot, esj>ecially those 
living in the Nizam's frontiers. Not long ago these Kaika- 
ries went far into the Canara district and committed number- 
less dacoities and about 30 of them were convicted bv the 
Special Magistrate of the Thuggee and Dacoity department 
who had also Sessions powers. 

27. No. 10 is called Koot or Kothee Kaikaries both in the 

Madras and Bombay Presidencies. 
Kaikaries.° r Kothce Koot meaning danring. They obtain 
their living by the prostitution of their 
women. They also kidnap or sell children for this purpose. 
Some of the women of this class are thriving well in the Madras 
Presidency as experts in dancing. They are kept by rich 
people and are called in the Telugu country Erukala 
Bogamvaru, in Tamil, Korawa Thevidia. They also train 
monkeys to play and show them to the public as their 
very name Kothee meaning monkey implies. They are 
thieves and pickpockets. 

28. No. 11 is known as Pam Kaikaries generally met with 

in the Bombay Presidency. They exhibit 

jrikiu xvwiKftrivCt 

serpents from door to door and beg as 
they go wandering from vilage to village. Pam means serpent. 

No. 12 is Bhajantree Kaikaries. The word means the 
, village musicians. They are found 
here and there in small villages m the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies. They attend marriages 


women. 


Pam Kaikaries. 


Bhajantree Kaikaries. 
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and other feasts with their ordinary rude music and get some 
remuneration from the villagers annually beside# being paid 
for on those occasions. The barber class is slowly ousting 
them in this profession also. 


Mahommedan Kora- 
wara. 


29* A gang of these Korawars in Southern Indin embraced 
the Mahommedan faith about a century 
ago. There are about 20 families of 
these Mahommedan Korawars now 
living in the village of Mnthiapuram in the Tutieorin Police 
division. They gave up their criminal habits and have been 
living the life of honest husbandmen owning houses and 
lands, still under a leader who helps them with funds and 
lands. 


30. The men and women can he easily identified as belong- 
ing to this class unless they take special 
ral^appcaran 00 !° ^ g ° ne * care to disguise themselves as Kapus 
and Bulijas which they often do. They 
are naturally dark in color. The men do not generally wear 
any clothes, but always move with pieces of cloth round their 
loins or lungoties and with a dirty turband on which com- 
pletes their attire. In the Bombay Presidency, however, they 
wear a coarse coat and cloth and many well-to-do members, 
generally heads of gangs, wear also silver waisicords and 
bangles. The women generally put on dark coarse cloths and 
bodices of any color worn after the manner of the Tamilian#. 
But when stolen cloths are had, they remove the borders 
before using them to baffle identification. Their cloths, as a 
rule, are very dirty and the men and the women stink awfully 
as they do not bathe for days together. The men never get 
shaved, but allow the hair to grow and tie the locks in a knot 
on the top. Sometimes a cloth called “ Joochi 11 is tied round 
the loins and a shelved cloth bag wherein they keep tobacco 
and betel is carried in it. 


31. The women deck themselves with necklaces of shells 
and cowries mixed with other kinds of 
beads and corals. They wear brass and 
silver bangles and also rings of different kinds of metals* 


Their ornaments. 
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They attach cowries to their bags of betel and to the bags 
wherein they secure their property. 

32, In religion, they are Vaishnavites worshipping Perumall 
. or Venkatesvarlu and minor deities 

1 g 1 such* as BhawAnee, Mahalatchmi, 

Maremma, Kollapuremnm, Durga, etc., eating the pig, fox, 
jackal, cat, crow and other animals killed as offering to 
the deity. To worship a god they need not go to any temple 
nor are they allowed to enter any. In the Madras Presidency 
they generally keep a stone or mud idol under a Nim 
tree smearing it with saffron and some red stuff* and 
calling it by anv of the above names, worship it, offering 
cocoanuts and burning incense and camphor. This worship 
is followed by a carousal, when toddy is drunk freely and 
meals eaten heartily. In the Bombay Presidency, according 
to the statement given before < ’upturn Harvey bv some 
leaders of Kaikaries as approvers, the worship is as follows : — 

We worship an idol of mud representing a female, r/c., 
44 BhowAnee ” ; we pay devotions to none but her; but 
during the Dusserah festival we, as is common among other 
people, worship our 4C Durratee " (pruning hook)*. The 
following is the ceremony we observe in our worship of 
Bhowauoe : after having committed a robbery, the day 
following our return to our encampment we make an 
imuge and dress it in blue cloths, and mark the eyelids, as 
customary among women with lamp-black, the forehead 
with red ochre ; we place a pearl ring on the nostrils, and 
a black bead necklace round the throat ; in short, we ornament 

* It is a custom among all Hindus during the “Dusserah” to 
ornament with flowers, etc., the instruments of their trade or occupa- 
tion, before which they make offerings and go through ceremonies of 
worship ; as lor instance the Budayee or carpenter will worship his 
saw, chisel, plane and other tools ; the Koonbee or cultivator, his plough- 
share, harrow, etc. ; the Goundee or bricklayer, his thapie or trowel and 
so on. The Duracee being the instrument used in basket-making by these 
kaikaries for cutting reeds, grass, etc., it is accordingly worshipped by 
this class particularly, in order to preserve their apparent identity of 
being basket-makers, pure and simple. 
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and dress it just like a woman ; we then kill some fowls and 
a goat, and get some liquor, and with the ceremony attending 
the worship of Bhowanee some go through the usual forms of 
worship. After which, having feasted on the above, we 
entrust the idol at mid-day to font* men of the gang, with 
injunctions to be careful not to allow anv injury to happen 
to it in the limbs or anywhere, and to take it into the 
jungle and deposit it erect in a hole under some tree or 
other, which is done accordingly and a l>ow ami an arrow 
is then placed npright in front of it, a lime being fixed upon 
the point of the arrow, and thus it is left there." 

33. The following extract taken from a confession Iwfore 
Captain Harvey about their omens and conventional lan- 
guage will be found interesting : — 

Question * — Do you people observe any omens ? 

Answer . — “ AVe do, and attend to them also : should wo 

^ . , have sallied forth intent on a preconcert- 

ed robbery, and a snake cross our road, 
or a wolf, or should we meet any body driving towards us 
two bullocks tied together, or should a red crow (the 
Malabar pheasant) flv across our path, or should we 
squabble, and any one of us bleed, or should any one of our 
“ Handies'* get broken, or a mongoose cross our road — on any 
one of these events occurring we always put oft* the expedi- 
tion ; or if the J amildar, when he has left the main body of 
the gang, have gone for information as to where to commit a 
robherv as above, and anv one of the above omens occur near 
any village which he was about to enter, he will never enter 
that village. 


34. But, on the contrary, should we, after having sallied 

Omens good on an ex I ,e( *^ on > believe that nothing 

will be obtained, and should we give up 
the enterprize in consequence, and return to our encampment, 
and any one of the above omens take place, we consider it 
favourable, and we will invariably turn back again, and take up 
the enterprize we had abandoned, and be successful besides. 
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35* Question . — Have you any conventional language 
among yon, known only to yourselves when engaged in 
Dacoity ? 

Answer * — We have, which is known only to such of our 

caste as are Dacoits ; the following 
Slang language. • . , 

are some instances, namely : — 

Oota patwa or Oota pat wach wa 
which means ... ... Go and examine the house. 

Oota patw&ndo ... 1 have looked at a house. 

Nullaikidu ... ... It promises. It is good. 

Kullee Mutta durkoo ... We shall get plenty of gold. 

Ootoolsee wurwo nurra ... Let us proceed to the attack. 

Put tulgus ... ... I am wounded. 

Aree ... ... Strike. 

Purree ... ... Take, seize (i.e., plunder). 

Wullumbee po or Odu ... Run, run. 

Kullee respo ... ... Bury the gold. 

Welee mool por weedgee ... Place the thorns on the road. 

Wulluk putwee ... ... Light the torch. 

Purkia Wunj .. ... They have come to seize us. 

Kullee ... ... Gold. 

Welee ... ... Silver. 

Toot ... ••• Copper change (pice). 

Boot ... ... Gold coins usually strung on to neck* 

laces. 

Tippun ... ... The rendezvous. 

Oot ... ... ... A house, home, the house fixed upon. 

Oonfis ... ... A dacoity, robbery. 

Oot kulleepoor ... ... Break through the house, i.e., dig 

a hole in the wall* 

Nullad ... ... Good, well. 

Ikree or iked ... ... It is, there, is. 

Thurree also kaikool ... A club* 

Kowlee kul ... ... Sling and its pebble. 

Kurb, eid and kuttee and 
illurnb ... ... A sword. 

Ooturkor ... ... A spear. 

Nichneekor ... ... A ladder. 

Nichnee korwe ... ... Apply the ladder. 

Winlakul ... ... Money, cash, rupees. 

Wulluk * ... ... The torch. 

POlich or pillick-kitch ... Caught, arrested. 

Oonde ponah ... ... He has escaped* 

Sookhoon — ass ... .. An omen has passed. 
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Kan-kakee ... ... A sepoy. 

Tullunj ... ... It Has become known, wo have been 

discovered. 

Tulla-wussml ... ... A door 

SootwAn ... ... A pugroe, turban. 

Tulla wushu! moos iked - ... The door U shut. 

PnpupiAtee ... ... A woman. 

Pumia ... ... A girl (of a 1'acoitu 

Oorpun ... ... A girl of a villager or stranger, or in 

the house to be attacked. 

Poolloo ... Ornaments, jewels 

Polm&h ... Ornaments, jewels. 

Oortee ... ... A crown-up woman. 

Burgai ... One thousand. 

Kai ... One hundred. 

Hum nee ... ... Put out, the light. 

Okko or kuudu ... Sit down. 

Ikurd Ponah .. ... He is dead. 

Wola moonjee ... An Huglishiuan, a Sahib. 

Such arc some of our words in conversation. 

There is a great admixture in the language in which thests people 
convert among themselves, of the Tclugu, (lanare e, Arvi or Tamil dia- 
lects, though most of them are able to talk each of these separately, ivnidea 
Marathi, Hindustani, etc.; it is iu fact, a jargon of the whole, though the 
Tamil is chiefly recognised throughout it ; in the instances hero given of 
their professional idioms, though many of the words are unintelligible, 
yet the expressions are made up of a kind of compound of the above 
languages, and by a person acquainted with alt of those, their conversa- 
tion might, after a time, be detected, or at any rate partially understood. 

3t>. Though they observe no caste differences in eating; 

Marriagek an ^ * n P f> *nt of marriages in 

some of the sections of the community 
they seem to he very particular. They freely admit other caste 
women into theirs, except the lowest orders such as Malas, 
Madigas and the like. Very often the poorer women 
among the ryot classes are taken into their families and 
married. The boys and girls are schooled from their infancy 
to deny everything asked of them by the villagers or officers. 
A marriage is generally negotiated between the parents of 
the bridegroom and of the bride, the former promising to 
pay a M Voli ” of 20 pagodas for the first marriage and two 
pagodas for the re-marriage of a man or a woman* This 
2 
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Voli is not generally paid in cash, hut calculated in so many 
asses, bullocks, etc., given to the girl's father by the father of 
the bridegroom. But if he is not able to give the Voli then, 
wholly or partially, it will be left in arrears till his children 
liquidate it or till the girls of this new family are given in 
marriage to the boys of the other, when this debt is paid up 
or the balance deducted from the Voli settled upon then. The 
ceremony itself is very simple. They place two pots in front 
of the huts of the bride ami bridegroom, and also some raw 
rice in a brass tray. On the rice a small vessel with water is 
placed, over which again is kept a cocoa nut which they call 
^Kalisam/’ The bride and bridegroom wearing new cloths 
presented bv the* bride's parents are made to stand or sit there 
before the Kalisam and some incense burnt. The women in 
attendance sing some songs and then the Tali consisting of 
black 1 »cads is tied on by the bridegroom to the bride. The 
ceremony is then followed by a drunken revel all the day. 
Generally the marriage is over in one day. though drinking 
continues Ibr three days at the expense of the parents of the 
couple if they happen to spare funds. No such ceremony 
however takes place when a woman is re-married. The bride- 
groom invites his relations and friends to a sumptuous 
repast and the Tali is quietly tied on before them. 

37. The marriage tie is not considered so '•acred by this as 
by the other Indian communities. A woman can at any moment 
without compunction sever her Tali and marry another in the 
same gang or in a neighbouring gang. So aUo their men 
can drive away their wives and marry cast-off women. A 
man may marry two, three or even more wives and live 
with them all together at times in one small hut. Having 
two wives is common with them. More wives are had not 
according to their physical capabilities but according to their 
circumstances. 

38. When any man of a gang goes to jail, the wife selects 
another partner for the period of her husband's absence, 
going back to him on his release, with all her children even 
though born to the temporary husband. 




KOHVVA PANCHAYET. AT A TOODY-SHOP. 
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*MK It is also said that the men pledge their wives and un- 
married daughters and take them (mek when the pledge is 
redeemed, with any children horn in the interval ; hut this is 
rare except among Knot Kaikaries and Krukula Bogamvnru 
who actually live hv prostitution, A woman who marries seven 
men successively one after another, either after the death of 
her husbands or after divorce. N considered to he a respectable 
lady and is called u I’edda Bovisani.” She take* the lead 
in marriages and other religious ceremonies 


40. K very caste dispute is settled among themselves in a 
Panchayet generally at a toddv shop. 
disputes 11101 * 1 °* <a t< ^ hen the decision is arrived at with a 
penalty of tine to lie paid hv the man 
or men at fault, the' fine is collected at once ami spent in 
drinking. When a Korawa i- suspected of a crime in a 
gang, one member of each hut or family including the man 
or woman suspected, convene a Meeting or Panchavct at a 
toddy shop. A new pot i* tilled with boiling oil or ghee and 
a min or ring is thrown into it. The inspected person is 
then directed to take it out. It innocent, the person readily 
consent* to it ; hut, it guilty, lie or she will at once decline to 
do so. The men and women are m> blindly superstitious that 
they implicitly believe that if the person i* innocent, the 
hand will not get scorched. Kven innocent men or women 
have in this way to he pronounced guilty when they refuse 
to dip their hands into the hot oil or when of course they 
scorch their hands after dipping them. They often carry a 
pad stuck with cowries and place it in front of the pot 
calling it the deity Kollapurainma. 


Constitution of 
gangs. 


41. A gang consists of men, women and children, lint no 
fixed number of them. Never do the 
men move without their women and 
children from place to place, A gang 
generally consists of all Gotrams and many house names so 
that they can intermarry conveniently. It has always an old 
member know n to the Police or to the Village Munsiff as the 
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headman or Naik who guides the others in crimes and con- 
spiracies* They do not give oot their names or number to 
the authorities. The male members will be found different 
each time they are met with as some of the gang will be 
loitering outside in jungles and fields especially when the 
Police attempt to examine the gang. Whenever the Police 
examine a wandering gang, taking it by surprise, some old 
members are sure to be absent and some new' members present : 
and these last the officers mark as u supernumeraries M in 
their lists of gangs. It is owing to this arrangement that 
the women will always be out of proportion to the men, with 
babies in their arms and carrying sometimes. 

42. The Naik is held in high esteem by a gang and will 

always be saved at any cost, lie is 

4 usually a jail bird and an ex pert at crime, 

obeyed as implicitly by the rest of the gang as the commander 
of a Regiment is. He gets a full share of the booty though 
he does not accompany his men or take any active part in a 
crime ; and when he does, he is given a double share. He 
is bound in return to use all bis efforts to obtain the release 
of anv of his gang should beget into trouble. If they are 
unsuccessful in their exploits or property is not available, 
contributions are made by the rest of the gang for his 
maintenance. 

43. Sometimes an innocent man undertakes to go to jail 
with the object of saving his Naik or other friend when he hap- 
pens to be an old jail bird, on the understanding that his wife 
and children are to be taken care of during his stay in the jail. 

44. Some of these classes have taken permanent habita- 

_ tions on the outskirts of villages — hill 

Permanent gangs. . , ... ° 

side villages mostly — or at some distance 
from them. They generally construct their cluster of huts 
at some height facing the public roads and footpaths that 
they might Jeasily observe the approach of any Police officers. 
With very few exceptions, their permanent huts are of a 
circular build with a pole in the centre to support the roofing 



which is thatched and a mod wall of about a yard in height all 
round. Some of these Kora wars have constructed houses of 
pucka build in a row with those of the ryots and a few of 
them own lands also. In the villages in which they per- 
manently live, they acquire the favour of the village officials 
by some means or other. The lands mostly serve as a blind, 
forming only an ostensible moans of livelihood : for, their 
income by them can only be nominal barely meeting the coat 
of a month's living. In the case of such settlers, you may 
depend upon it that they hold a promise of succour from the 
village officials or any influential ryot whenever necessary ; 
for without some such encouragement they can never settle 
permanently in a village. Such gangs are registered by the 
Police as permanent gangs. Every one of them has learnt 
that if five or more of them live together, they are classed 
as a gang and watched from time to time by Police Officers. 
They therefore have planned to live separately in twos and 
threes in the villages a few miles apart from each oilier in 
different Police Station limits meeting almost every day uu- 
watched. 1 may suggest here that all such persons related 
to each other within a certain radius may be clubbed together 
and treated as one gang for Police pur[K)ses. 

4f>. The others that have no such permanent habitations 

are known as the wandering gangs, 
Wandering Kanfis. . . .. . ... 

who move about the country with 

portable huts of an oblong or circular shaj>e consisting 
of a few bamboo frames and date or palmyra mats thrown 
over them. They are easily rolled up and carried along 
with their bag and baggage. They move from place to 
place encamping on hill sides and plains close to a canal 
or vanka where they can get fodder and water for their 
animals, and at a respectable distance from villages for their 
provisions. Their women and children always follow the men 
and when they are asked to mention tbeir native place, they 
can mention none. The wandering gangs sojourn in a place 
for months together at times till it gets too hot for them or 
till they secure better lodgings anywhere else. 
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46. A# has already been stated, these Korawars infest the 

^ , whole of Central and Southern India. 

Modus Oper&ndi. _ - , . , 

Every one of the classes mentioned 

above are either daeoits, burglars or thieves, not excepting 

their women and children. Where there is a Korawa gang 

encamping, no grain or vegetable is safe in the fields. 

These itinerant gangs have fixed [daces of resort, a sort 

of rendezvous, where they meet after the commission of a 

crime. They do not as a rule move out in the rainy season, 

hut only in the cold and hot seasons. Their visits to certain 

spots are periodical and their field of operations embraces 

usually four or five districts, extending to a distance of about 

f>00 miles and they often move in a circuitous route, changing 

the course every year. 


47. There are certain gangs in the Cuddapah District, in 

its sub-division of Madanapulli, about 
Jttr' 1 '" 1 ’"' Kf*W Hills, and in ,he Wara„ s al 
District of the Nizam's Dominions, 
which periodically move about North A root, Nellore, Ananta- 
pur, Kurnooh Bellary, Mysore Provinces, Kistna, Guntur and 
Godavery Districts at certain appointed times changing the 
direction of their tour every year. They were often suspected 
in a series of dacoities. Colonel Porteous, one of the ablest 
of our Inspeetors-General, who paid more attention to crime 
and criminal gangs than to the ordinary routine duties 
of a Police Officer, used to make a careful study of the 
geography of the scenes of dacoities occurring each year. 
He would draw the attention of several Superintendents 
and Inspectors, whose knowledge is generally confined 
to their own jurisdictions, and keep them on the alert. 
He would also order smart Inspectors to co-operate and 
put down crime, without minding the jealousy that it may 
give rise to, in some instances himself watching the pro- 
gress of a case all the time. 

48. In 1900 and 1901, the last series of quite a number of 
dacoities committed by the above gangs 

Kadiri gangs raiding jja V e h a( j u prominent notice from the 
over Mysore. 1 

Mysore Government in their Judicial 
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Proceedings No. 916 of 8th January, 1902* The Kadiri 
gangs we are told crossed over to the Anantupur District, 
committing crime here and there, and then entered the 
Mysore Provinces where they caused havoc committing in- 
numerable daeoities and robberies on every side, on the roads 
and in the fields of Mysore, in the Districts of Tumkur, Kolar 
and Bangalore, so much so that the Mysore authorities had 
to emplov a special staff to combat with the heavy crime 
reported from all quarters. Several Amaldars, Police Inspec- 
tors and Assistant Superintendents were specially deputed 
to meet the emergency. Some of the Police Officers of 
(’uddapah and Anantapur also co-operated with them and put 
down crime bringing several of the offenders to book, though 
not much of the stolen property was recovered. The Mysore 
Government, on the detailed and interesting report of 
Mr. L. Kristnarao, who ha* the fortune of being often 
deputed on special duties in the Province, recognized the 
services of several Police Officers, both of their own and of 
the two British districts. 


49. dust about that time, the Hyderabad gangs traversed 
the Kistna, Guntur and Godaverv dis- 
Hvdurat)ii(l uangH in trk ., s iU1( | innumerable h.*uvy 

house daeoities in tin* villages, the 
other criminal tribes of Woddars and Pcddcti (iollas also 
taking a prominent part in them. These daeoities were mostly 
undetected, though a few of them had seen the Sessions 
Oourt. In some of them, property worth some tens of 
thousands of rupees was stolen and in one. a lakh. These 
gangs were led by the Woddars, and for the arrest of one of 
the leaders, a reward of a thousand rupees was offered. He 
was finally arrested, but with no stolen property about him 
and was sentenced to ten years’ hard labour. 

f>0. There are permanent gangs in the villages of Rudrapa- 
dam, M ana pur, Gadiganoor and a few 
ed^w i lay galfgB . ° ,her villages iii the Bellary District 

with strong well-built houses like those 
of the other villagers. They are related to the Kaikaries 
of Bangitti Gudial in Kalgatki Taluq and ^>f Singanalli in 
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Dbarwar Taluq, as also to those of Ningalbanda and Kalag* 
banda in the same district. They are also related to some 
gangs of Belgantn, Bijapnr and Sholapur, who also live 
in pucka-built houses, mostly in small^Native States. These 
again have relations in Bombay, as will appear irom a 
Belgaum case narrated later. These Korawars are known to 
travel by Railway in the disguise of Lingavets, with lingams 
on their necks or on their arms when they go to far-off 
places for crime. It is also said that they have organized 
gangs to meet them in certain places and to commit house- 
dacoities with them in the districts of Bellary, Ouddapab, 
Dharvvar and Bijapnr. 


Kxtonrtion of Southern 
M&hratta gang* further 
North in Bombay. 


J. Similarly the Kaikaries of Belgaum, Sholapur, Berar 
and Alimadnagar J go a great distance 
for dacoities by rail. To illustrate 
this, the District Superintendent of 
Alimadnagar in his note of the 30th 
January, 1904, reports that “the ( hief Constable of Kopargaon 
arrested two Kaikaries at Kopargaon on the 17th January, 
1901, with gold and silver ornaments valued at 1,173 Rupees 
und 1,009 Rupees c:i>h, which they were taking in a tonga 
from Veola to Pimtamlm. The tonga driver informed the 
Police that there were four suspicious characters in his tonga 


at the river side; and when the ("hief Constable came to 
enquire, he found the two men whom he arrested, the other 
two having meanwhile made off, leaving their shoes in the 
tonga. The property had been stolen hv a gang of Kaikaries 
in a dacoitv committed at Clmndod in the Nassik District on 
the lbth January, 1904. Subsequent enquiries proved that 
this gang committed many daeoities in Taluqa towns with a 
gun also in their possession. They used the Railway for 
committing a crime and escaping after the crime. This 
Kaikari tribe appears to have been unusually active lately in 
the Deccan and Southern Mahrattu country." 


52. In the rainy season, the wandering tribes make a 
temporary stay in certain places living 
awnsT” 6 ”* ^ * n huts on the sale proceeds of their 

plunder got in the previous seasons. 
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Hie Kaikaries of Bombay are reported to retire to the 
Nizam's frontiers or to small Native States before the rainy 
season ; bat those of Madras retire to hilly and jungly 
places with small villages close by. They bury the pro- 
perty on the hills or in the jungles and lodge in the huts 
wherein the Police can recover nothing. At the close of 
the rainy season, they disperse in different directions, 
in gangs of 10 to 20 men and keep themselves within a 
few miles of one another, so that they may communicate 
with each other after a crime. As a rule, they encamp on 
the borders of Districts, Taluqs, or Provinces. They do 
not generally commit any crime in the tallies in which they 
are staying, but go into other tahujs at a distance ot over 50 
or *50 miles. They are well acquainted with the limits of 
each |H>liee station and soon after the commission of u crime 
they start off to a place far away from the scene. 


5th The Thagi and Dakaiti Department 'since abolished), 

Good work of Tlmgi which w:l * '^u.i/,*.! «»■ H y.loraluid 
and Dakaiti popart- with an Assistant (ieneral Supormteii- 
mcnt# dent at it* head, with powers delegated 

to him to pardon any convicts that tnav give useful iniorma- 
tion regarding their associates, has done very good work in 
bringing manv fugitives to book and in enabling us to 
ascertain the relationship existing among tin* various coloni- 
zations. 


54. In a recent case in 11*03, a gang of twelve /atari Kai- 
karies was arrested in the village of 

,iijai ' :i in Tah, 'i b - v *» 

InsjK‘Ctor of the Thagi and Dakaiti 
Department They were of Oadiganoor and Rudrupad villages 
of the Bellary District with some of Hidalgi. In disposing 
of the case against them, the District Magistrate remarks 
thus : — 


44 1 have committed all these Kaikaries (12) to prison for 
a year under Section 123, C. C. P. Six ot them are identified 
as habitual criminals from the Bellary District. They are 
all members of a gang of about fifty robbers who have been 
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lurking in the neighlxmrhood of Hidalgi, Sholapur Taluq, for 
the last six or seven months. Hidalgi is entirely surrounded 
by Hyderabad territory. The gang skipped forwards and 
backwards over the frontier, as suited their convenience, to 
avoid arrest. There are only two constables at Iiidalgi and 
they and the villagers were quite helpless against these 
banditti. At last Inspector Hhausing of the Thagi and 
JJakaiti Department made a night attack on the gang in the 
jungle of Hidalgi and caught them asleep with their women 
beside them, who, on the alarm, ran back into the village. 
Twelve robbers were caught, and the rest escaped. In this 
village there are fifty-two women of die Kaikari caste and 
only five men, but half the women have huhie* in arms and 
several others are pregnant, which shows that they join their 
predatory errant menfolk at night in tin* fields. This is the 
general system of the tribe. They are perfect curves to rural 
society in this and the neighbouring districts and stringent 
measures are required to suppress them/' 

of). A case of ducoity committed in the Belgaum District 
cannot fail to be interesting both to the Police and to the 
public, containing as it does many salient, points much to 
their edification. 


A ducoity was committed on the 10th July, 1004*, at Xipani 


A heavy Dacoitv in 
Belgaum District. 


in ('hikodi Taluq on the house of one 
Santharam Sakaratn Kasar, a So wear. 
The house is in the very heart of the 


town, whose population numbered about 14,000. with a 
Municipal Council to care for them. The daeoits used stones, 
clubs, ami torches in their violence against the inmates of the 
house, who consisted of three females and one male at the time. 


They locked up all the houses in the neighbourhood to prevent 
their inmates from coming out for help, and the lanes were 
guarded by them armed with stones and clubs. The man 
and the three women were then beaten black and blue and 


finding no information forthcoming about any property, the 
inhuman wretches applied the torch to the man, when, for 
fear of the torture, he gave up his keys and pointed out his 
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property consisting of jewels to the value of Rupees, 

If he had not done so, surely, kerosine oil would have been 
poured On him and the torch applied, as is generally done 
when the culprits fail to wring out information hy milder 
means. They thus made otY with the property triumphantly 
and there was no help from the people of the town till 
they were far out of reach. They were however arrested on 
the 4th August, 11*04, in the jungle of Davangattl in the 
small Native State known as Ktirandwad under the Kolupur 
Political Agent. The Chief ( .unstable of the Taluq with some 
Constables and villagers surrounded the gang at dead 
of night, when there arose a conflict between them and 
the gang. In the struggle several escaped and nine were 
successfully arrested including two men named Molhiram 
and Shethu from Bombay City, who arri>ed there for a 
marriage ceremony, being related to the gang in question. 
Their names would show that thev ^ivled themselves after 
the Mahratta country wherein they had settled. Mo^t of 
the members bore blood relationship to eaeh other. The 
headman was one Bhima. A cousin of hi> has a permanent 
pucka-built house at Narwad in the State. ThU gang under 
Bhima is an erratic one with headquarters near Ahmadnagar. 
Bliimu's two daughters an* employed ostensibly in a mill 
in Bombay. 

5t>. The stolen property connected with the ca-c was sold 
to a Dhangar in Bowehce, a village in 

.nSK,lr ,,erty Mira i- « *>*«»•• ]h ‘ »» 

turn disposed of the property in the 
several Native States of Sangli, Mi raj and Kholapur avoiding 
the British dominions. About 750 Rupees wortli of pro- 
perty was recovered in all those places and all the nine were 
charged and placed before the First-class Magistrate of the 
Belgaum. During the preliminary enquiry, the accused had 
to be taken before the Magistrate on tour 
Their assault and on morning of 24th October, 1904. 

On their march, w hen they were escorted 
by a Head Constable and five Constables, they broke their 
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chains, assaulted the Police and began to take to their heels* 
The Police who were all armed opened fire against the run- 
aways. The headman Bhirna was killed on the spot, a 
second, Mothiratn of Bombay, who had seven previous 
convictions in Bombay, Ahinadnagar and other places was 
wounded to such an extent that he died in Belgaura hospital 
the third day. Three others who were disabled and a fourth, 
art elderly man of Bombay, were re-arrested and placed 
before the Magistrate. They have all l>een sentenced to 
long terms of imprisonment. These rnen are shown in the 
illustration. 


57. A day previous to this crime, this very gang com- 
mitted a dacoity oft Dundee in Kholapur State, about 14 
miles from there. A portion of the stolen property of that 
case also was recovered. 


5b. The women of this gang deposed that their parents 
belonged to the Bellary District and that they were mere 
basket-makers. I gave onlv a brief resume of these two cases 
to show among other things that these hudmashes prefer living 
in small Native States where surveillance is rather slack, 
that there is intimacy between the gangs of the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies, that the men mostly live in the jungles 
where the women go and join them at nights, sending their 
meal there during the day, and that where possible they do 
not omit to take advantage of the inadvertance of their 
Police escort, even at the risk of their lives. 


Salem Korawars in 
Trie hi nopoly. 


59. In the Administration Report of 1895, the Superinten- 
dent of Police, Trichinopoly, complained 
that the Korawars of Atur in the Salem 
District made periodical raids into his, 

and that they should be most carefully watched. 

60. The Jathipalli Korawars again who are only an off- 

Extension of Jathi- f°°\ ° f this tribe abound in 

palli Korawars in the South A root and Tanjore, have been 

u ’ gradually spreading into Trichinopoly, 

Madura, Tinnevelly and Travancore, indulging in burglaries 
and dacoities of a daring character. The Tinnevelly Superin- 
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tendent had to issue a special circular last year to keep ill 
his Inspectors on guard against their depredations. 

61. Turning again to the [>ennanent gangs it is observed 

from their mmlm t ratal i that niem- 

n 1 ” 8 hers of two or three gangs related to 
each other, often meet at a certain sj>ot, 
usually at a toddy shop, to conspire together and plan a crime. 
Sometimes they even travel by mil to places far away from 
their place of business and after the commission of a crime, they 
usually return with the booty by road and through jungles to 
their homes. Sometimes the meml>ers of these permanent and 
wandering gangs join the criminal tribes of other castes, as 
observed in a recent case that occurred at Jagarlamudi in 
BapatlaTaluq of the Guntur District in Oclolwr ] 901 ; in which 
property worth upwards of a lakh of rupees was stolen in a 
torch light dncoity. In this case the criminal tribe of I’eddeti 
Gollas of Hyderabad territory and the Woddars of the same 
district joined the Korawars, and after successfully carrying 
away the property retiree! unmolested to the range of hills 
called Kondavedii hills, covered with a thick forest that 
extended into Hyderabad territory. Similarly the Kaikuries 
of Bombay join the liamoosees or Bedurs and Kolhuties in 
such heavy crime. 

62. Very often these Korawars commingle w ith tin* local 
ryots, moving with them and living w ith 
them. They also lend money to them 
sometimes passing themselves as richer 

than they. They spend more liberally in eating and drink* 
ing to induce had women of the higher orders to associate with 
them and these are often enticed away subsequently into 
their community. In a few villages in North Arcot, they 
are received into the houses of Kapus and Kamiiias, whose 
women are in carnal intimacy with them, and are treated 
with sumptuous meals. They are harboured for months 
together when suspected in heavy crimes. An instance of this 
was related to me by Mr. 0. H. Travers, the then Superin- 
tendent of Police of the District In that instance the women 


Association with the 
villagers. 
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of u rich Villa*;** Mun«itf% family were ,-aid to have l>een in 
close touch with tin* haulers of a Korawa gang, s<» much so 
that, when Mime of the gang were arrested in a dacoitv case, 
the Village MutedtV and his women helped them in various 
ways. It i ■* such associations that help them often in dis- 
guising themselves as ryot classes of Ksipu*, Kammis and 
Ihilijas to avoid recognition while travelling hv raiiwavs. In 
July lltOfi a Kamma man of pretty good circumstances 
organized two heavy burglaries with Korvvar* in Bezvada 
Talti<| of the Kistna lfistrict. 

hi*. W lien a gang halt sat a certain town or village the women 

. . ,, , and the youngsters bus\ themselves in 

'Theft ef l*Vv\!s. * 

stealing fowl- which they do in quite 

an easy wav. When they espy any fowl* at a hut, thev throw 

a few grains at them and entice them away from there hv 

sprinkling the grains as they go along receding from the hut 

all the time and the moment they are well our ot sight, thev 

catch the fowl-, twist their necks to prevent their making a 

noise and wrap them up it) their cloths. 

f»L The men in their turn will not mi-s any opportunity that 
may present itsell to drive away stra\ 
, ‘"' 1 Sh,H ' P t<> far-off places. often to a «li«. 

tance of 100 miles and more, when* 
thev can sell them with impunity. When any sti(*h success- 
ful theft is elleet**d, the remaining portion of the gang 
gradually change.- its encampment generally in tlte ojtjtoMtt 
direction, to divert the suspicion of the villagers and set 
them on a false scent. Some ot these are specialists so to 
say in stealing sheep in broad daylight. When they find a 
flock grazing in shrubby jungles or in mountainous places, a 
Korawa quietly goes and catches a sheep grazing at a bush 
ora block of stone unobserved by the .shepherd, and imme- 
diately draws out the tongue of the animal and nails a thorn 
of the date tree or of some other kind into it to prevent it from 
bleating, and then ties the legs with a rope and goes away 
empty handed like any ordinary traveller, leaving the animal 
there. The poor creature lies down there till the evening not 
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being able to accompany the other *heep which go along 
grazing from place to place. The shepherd who watches the 
general movement of the flock from some distance does not 
notice the absence of thi' particular animal till perhaps the next 
morning when he usually count'. Meanwhile tin* delinquent 
quietly goes to the spot in the night, cuts the animal tip at his 
leisure and walks away with the meat ami the skin. Re- 
cently in the Ki'tna l)i>trici, a Kora wan was convicted live 
times, all for such thefts. 

bo. A' l have already mentioned, the Korawu women study 

. , the topography of some selected houses 

Hur^lnrus. T • , . . . , 

when they gam admission min them 

on the pretext of selling forest produce or <*f soothsaying. 
The head of the gang verities tie* informal ton gi\ eti by the 
woman and deputes a* main men a> he emi'ider* sufficient 
lor the otic nee. Kquipped with 'tick', 'iekles and j tuple- 
merits of house-breaking generally pointed iron or steel rods 
of different sizes from !‘J to -4 inches long, sometimes with 
a wooden handle, the party start' and approaches the spotted 
house after 11 l’.M. They geneiallv rrv to effect an entrance 
either through a wall in level with the ground, or below 
the doorsill ;e circumstance* permit. Two or three men 
are engaged at this and the rest arc* posted all around to 
give* tin* alarm on th<* approach ot anv danger. If thev 
succeed in their attempt, and the wav i* all clear, the 
property is brought out and handed over to thmr comrades out- 
side, who remo\e it io a pre-arranged place at some distance 
from the village till all the party meet there*. They then 
carry a wav the property with them as fast as they can and 
burying it before morning at a convenient place off* their 
encampment, quietly get into their huts with anv ready cash 
available from the booty. When they find no suspicion 
falling on them for some days, they divide* it among them- 
selves, and bury each man s share in his own convenient spot* 
Sometimes when they remain unsuspected for a long time, 
they bury the jewels, each in his own hut close to the central 
pole at about a yard’s depth, or in the mud- wall around* If 



surprised in the act of committing an offence and surround- 
ad, they show fight — using their stick* and anna freely and 
make an effort to escape. In such caaea the burglaries 
contemplated assume the character of dacoitiea. If unfortu- 
nately anyone is caught, he will never, even under the worst 
type of torture, expose his accomplices* If caught red-handed 
with property, he may confess perhaps* but not till then* 


Highway robberies. 


66. When encamped at a respectable distance from weekly 
fairs or festivals, they wait at a certain 
nullah or hushv place at dusk and 
rob the women or men, who go singly or in small parties, 
of their jewels, cloths and even provisions which they may 
happen to wear or carry. This they do generally at a 
long distance from auy villages. In a few cases the women 
were reported to have been ravished by them. In a few 
other cases the victims, after being robbed, were tied up to 
trees closely in jungles and blindfolded with cloths. In one 
case I was informed that one of such victims had been untied 
while they left the scene, so that he might untie the rest at 
leisure. This at least may be considered rather humane of 
such inhuman wretches. Before any complaint is made to a 
village patel or Police Officer, they would be miles away from 
the scene of the offence often committing a series of such 
offences on their way in the course of one evening. They do 
not care to tarry and see if the victims have any valuable 
property about them. Any trifling thing such as a vessel, a 
doth, a bundle of rice, whether boiled or raw, or a few pice 
would suffice for the moment. 


67. Again when the gang encamps at a distance from a 
road where there is good traffic of carts and travellers, they 
wait at some nullah or tope close to the road, and when one, 
two or even three bandies go together, they attack them 
first by throwing stones at the bullocks and on the carts* In 
this their object is two-fold. One is to see whether the 
travellers carry any fire arms with them and the second is to 
divert the bullocks into the fields or jungles, where they can 
conveniently stop the carts and rummage them after robbing 



the people. They first beet with clubs one or two person#, 
either handymen or passengers, to alarm the rest and cause 
confusion. They then make the victims sit at a certain sf*ot 
around or on one side of the cart and examine each man as to 
what proj»erty he has on hi* person and order him to give 
up the keys or open the box himself. They then rummage all 
the saman. If, in the meanwhile, anv of them should try to 
escape, he is sure to receive injuries. One or two of the 
gang wiil stand wntn/ over each man till the whole baggage 
is examined bv the leaders. The |»oor victims who are oblig- 
ed to prostrate themselves at their feet will not lx* spared at 
times even the cloths on their persons. Such rc»bl»eries are 
often attended with murders, but, in generality, Kora wars do 
not voluntarily commit murders tor such robberies as do the 
Thugs, hut they occur iu the general assault in the commence- 
ment, hy the in juries caused in delicate parts, or when there 
is opposition from the victims or handymen. After thus ac- 
complishing thei* cruel mission, they carry away the property 
to a jungle at some distance where they all join and after 
examining the whole of the stolen property, they separate the 
jewels and valuable cloths and runaway with them throwing 
away cloths and articles of paltry value at spots and paths 
quite different from the one leading to their own encampment. 
This they do to mislead the detective or any officer who might 
cotne there to investigate the case. 

6£. Very often the members of the gang who move about 
the villages and toddv shops during day-time, also frequent 
the cart-stands if there happen to be any, to see if any 
marriage or other party propose to travel by road or cart 
track to any village in the night. A gang starts in detach- 
ments and these follow the cart or carts unobserved up to a 
certain convenient spot where they rob then^ as described 
in the foregoing paras. 


69. A piece of advice from an officer of mv experience and 
service to the travelling public will not 
Advice to the travel- f a il to be useful. When yon are at- 
tacked with stones at the very onset, 
3 


ling public. 
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remove all the jewels from the {persons of yourself, your 
females and children as quickly as possible and throw them 
Ottt of the carriage at some distance, spotting the place. If 
the jewels are small ones, yon can throw them in the straw of 
the cart But you must quietly hand over the ready cash to 
the robbers, as if that were all you had so that you may 
escape torture. If you have currency notes quietly thrust 
them into the matting of the cart and you will save as much 
as possible. 

70. When I was in charge of Gooty division where highway 
dacoiiy was rife, i he Talnq Sheristadar of IJootv and some 
merchants of the same place saved a good deal of property 
by thus doing. In the morning the property was found all 
around the scene of offence in large quantities, which they 
would have lost if left on their persons or in their boxes. 

71. House dacoities are more frequently committed in 

, . . villages all over the Madras and Bom bay 

House danoitioN. ? . . 

Presidencies now-a-davs. 1 heir moatts 

operandi is more or less the same as it was half a century ago. 
I have therefore thought it necessary to quote a confession 
made by Dhasu, a leader of Kaikaries in 1852, in which he 
confesses to have committed 27 such dacoities and 3 bur- 
glaries with his gang, besides being paid his share as the 
leader of the gang in many others though be did not take 
active part in them. His statement runs thus : — 

“ Our custom is us follows : — First, we have the united 

gangs of two or three leaders in each 

Modus operemtit. . t 

particular tract ot country, in which 

they subsist on the proceeds of dacoity, and such tracts the 
gang of any other leader cunnot, according to our rules, visit 
for the purpose of dacoitv, nor can the leaders told oft* as 
above to any one district go into that belonging to other 
leaders, except they first intimate their desire to do so to the 
latter and consent to join their men with theirs in the enter- 
prise. Should any jemadar, without first giving the above 
information, go into the tract belonging to another leader, 
and with his gang commit a dacoity therein, he is set uj>on 
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by fcb e gang belonging to that tract anti a fight generally 
takes place between the two gangs*, and he is driven away, 
but should any jemadar at any time take his gang away, and 
leave the district which has been allotted to him, then any 
other gang can of course visit that country, and commit 
dacoities in it. Again, when alighted at any spot, and it 
is desired to undertake an affair, the leader intimates to 
the gang that he will go in a certain direction for infor- 
mation as to where to commit a ducoitv, and he names 
a certain number of days within which the gang is to appear 
lit some place fixed upon bv him, where lie will meet them ; 
we call that place “ Tippun v (rendezvous). The .Jemadar 
then goes off accordingly witli two or three sharp men of the 
gang accompanied aNo by two or three women and under 
pretence of being in search of work as basket-makers, or of 
wishing to be employed to reset and mend “Chekkies r 
(mill-stones), they manage to get the necessary information 
as to the premises of some Sahoocar, or other affluent 
person ; for our women, being admitted in the *alx>ve 
capacity into the houses where they may he required, obtain 
every opportunity for observing who and what females or 
children of the house have ornaments on their persons, and 
allaboutthe different places into which they may have gone, 
44 The Jemadar and bis two or three men also reconnoitre the 
several premises, taking notes as to the entrances into them : 
what lanes lead tip to them, from what direction to approach 
them, what streets to guard, and what doors to burst open ; or 
whether to have to climb up to any terrace, and thus gain access 
into the place, where to post the different look-outs, what 
approaches to shut np with thorns, and where thorns may be 
xeadily obtained from. Having satisfied himself as to all 
these points, the Jemadar returns with his scouts to the 
rendezvous or “Tippun” as aliove, by which time the main 
body of the gang has generally already arrived there : be 
then imparts to everyone all that he has ascertained and 
arranged and then, having considered over everything, one 
•of the places he has visited as above is finally fixed upon 
where to undertake the enterprise. After this, the whole gang 



advance* two or three stage# anti then we offer sacrifice to 
oar god by slaving and feasting upon one or two goat# or 
sheep, and drinking liquor ; hut if the village in which the 
house to be attacked happen# to be near the “ Tippnn/* then 
the ceremony of the sacrifice and worship is jjerformed then 
and there. After this, ull advance ; and, at length, when 
about four or five koss distant from the preconcerted place, 
all women and children are placed at some favourable sj>ot 
in the jungle country thereabouts and after taking a meal, 
the men of the gang sallv forth about nightfall and at about 
10 or 11 o'clock in the night arrive and collect outside of 
the village in which is the appointed house. 

“The leader then goes into the village to see whether the in- 
mates of the house are asleep or not, at what spots the village 
guard# may be, etc. ; having satisfied himself us to all these 
points, he returns to the gang, and then accompanied by the 
whole, he first has two or three loads of thorns taken from the 
hedges, generally outside of the village, and proceeds to 
the house. Arrived there, he places the thorns aero#* the 
lanes that are to be closet! and appoint* men to guard the 
different approaches, and also the doors of the premises : and 
with the rest of the gang he makes the attack. At the 
door the torch is lighted, and then the door is either burst 
open or one of the gang is assisted up to the terrace from 
which to descend bv some window or other into the house, 
and to open the door from within for the others to enter by ; 
or as sometimes, all get up to the top of the house by a 
ladder, and leap into it. Having effected an entrance, the 
robbery is committed, and the booty brought out : the gang 
is then mustered and the whole make off in a l>ody. Should 
the village people, at any time assault us, w r e oppose them 
in a body with clubs, stones and slings ; should they retreat, 
we get the op|K>rt unity to escape without further ado, but if 
anyone of us should happen to get wounded and be seized, 
we do our best to rescue him, in which we generally succeed. 
If, by chance, the village people are too strong for us, we 
are forced to leave him and make off. 
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“Our weapons are clubs, stones and slings, — sometimes 
we take a sword or two. The Kaikaries in the Poona 
Zillah generally do not use any swords in their affairs, 
but those visiting the Skolapoor and Nizam's districts 
do so. After having escaped from the village, the leader 
halts and collects his men about a koss or one-and-a-half 
koss from the place, and he then searches the persons of the 
gang, and takes possession of every article of plunder he may 
find uj>on them, all of which he ties up in a bundle, and keeps 
in his charge. We then repair to where our families have 
been placed, and picking them up, we travel on the whole of 
the remainder of the night. Should our haunt happen to l>e 
along distance off, we travel leisurely to it, only tatter the 
first two or three days. At night we always bury the plunder, 
so that should anybody be in pursuit of us we may not 
be caught during the night time unawares with the 
plunder in our possession. In this manner we return to our 
old encampment, where, as I have stated, we may in the 
first {dace have alighted and fixed our abode (for the season). 
After about ten or twelve days we share the booty. Some- 
times we get hold of some Sonar or Shroff’, and dispose ot 
the whole of the booty to him. and divide among us the 
money we may have got from him for the same : sometimes we 
just share the plunder itself among us. This is the scale of 
distribution : the jemadar get* two-and-a-half shares, each 
sepoy one share, every widow and each lad half-a-share ; 
every superannuated or infirm dacoit of the gang also gets 
one share. 

“We take an axe for the purpose of breaking open doors 
and trunks, and it is entrusted to some strong and powerful 
member of the gang, who must never throw* it down or leave 
it behind ; if we find a door very strong, resistiftg the blows of 
one man, another seizes the axe from him and relieves him, and 
so on till the work is done. Of torches we take as the occasion 
may demand, as many even as four if necessary ; if the place 
to be attacked is not of much importance, two torches suffice ; 
but if the premises are extensive, we will take three or four 
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with m ; we have no particular rule as to who about*! be the 
torcb~bearer#, as the office is undertaken of choice by anyone. 

“Generally we obtain the necessary information through 
our own means, but sometimes we will make enquiries as to a 
place of some one of the inhabitants with whom we may hap- 
pen to be very intimate ; on such occasions we always agree 
to give our informant a share in the booty we may obtain, 
and we always do so should we undertake any affair upon 
intelligence obtained in this manner ; but, on the whole, we 
do not let anybody into otir confidence but now and then, and 
we will never commit any robbery at the instigation of any 
party who may desire to hire us for the purpose, out of 
revenge or such motives, — because our object is simply to 
obtain money and plunder, without reference to any feelings 
against the parties we may rot) and we are not therefore in 
the habit of killing (teople when engaged in any affair ; 
moreover, we never undertake any outrage except we are 
satisfied as to our chances from personal observation and 
inspection of the premises, and we strive our utmost to keep 
our own counsel/* 

72. On certain occasion* I successfully recovered property 

from a Korawa camp by surrounding 

Sourchc^ t*t i i* 1*1 

their huts at the cock-crow early in the 
morning, with a number of Constables advancing from all 
directions, not minding the barking of the dogs which these 
Korawars invariably maintain to keep all strangers at bay. 
No man, woman or child should be allowed to leave the huts 
till daybreak under any circumstances. They should be 
made to sit separately in a line, some of the Constables being 
posted all round the camp to prevent any ingress or egress. 
If they are allowed to move about, the stolen property will 
disappear in various wavs. If any woman should trouble a 
Police officer, to be allowed to go out for answering the calls 
of nature, close observation of her persou and movements 
will not tail to he useful In one case I allowed an old 
woman to go near a hillock, where she squatted but I noticed 
that she dug out some earth in front of her* On examining 
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the spot, 1 found a small gunny bag buried with rupees and 
silver bangles in it As I have alread}' said, it is the property 
connected with the old and time-lapsed cases that is often 
found in the hots, pack saddles, cowdung heap, fireplaces, 
easing place*, and under the pegs of their cattle. When 
identifiable stolen property is traced directly to a Korawa hut 
or mina** 9 he makes a clean breast of the whole affair 
connected with the case in the heat of the moment before a 
Police officer, probably to avoid any torture, but before a 
Magistrate, there will never be a straight confession unless 
there is a pre-arrangement among the gang a* to the particular 
member that should undergo incarceration for that particular 
crime, they taking care to come to some arrangement almost 
simultaneously with the detection of proprty. When any 
member is thus selected, he will confess the crime without 


exposing the others concerned. The wife of the man so selected 
to undergo^punishment gets a share for her maintenance till 
the return of her husband, the second share to be divided 
among tin* accomplices and the third set apart to meet the 
expenses, including the fees of a Vakil, etc., that may have to 
be incurred bv the beat! of the gang. When there is no such 
expenditure, the headman gets this share. 

73. In these days of keen competition in every walk of 
life to earn money, receivers have been 
property^ 1 ° f bt ° ien increasing in every part of the country, 
for a receiver enriches himself sooner 
by dealing in stolen property than by any honest means. 
These Korawars have many ways of disposing of their stolen 
property. The Kaikarie* of Dharwar, Bijupur, Bellary and 
Kurnool which touch the Lingsugur district of the Sixain's 
Dominions, lately disposed'of some stolen property openly in 
weekly fairs, oti the plea that owing to plague they left their 
country, having lost women and children in it ; and that 
therefore they have been selling away the jewels of their 
families, having no more use for therm 
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Receivers. 


Each gang has its special receivers in villages, in men 
and women, who harbour them, as has 
already been shown, and who dispose 
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of the property at leisure advancing money if any is required 
beforehand. With very rare exceptions, every arrack and 
toddy seller is their customer in this business. After every 
successful attempt at crime, a Korawan cannot refrain from 
drink, in which he generally indulges in excess with his 
women. It is often on such occasions that clues to the 
tracing up of crimes committed l»v them are obtained. Very 
rarelv they quarrel over their division of the Ikmuv in 
public. Every difference among them is squared up with 
a pot of toddy before an assemblage of the gang at a toddv 
shop when the beverage freely circulating, the fr<>$ and ron* 
of their differences are discussed without any restraint what- 
ever. It is then that the detectives have every facility to 
know about them and to hook them to their crime* if they 
should only watch them in disguise at the time. A Tamil- 
knowing officer will be more useful than others, to under- 
stand their language. 

75. Though I have been in the foregoing pages most ttnre- 
lentinglv depicting their hereditary bad 
^ W ° rd * in ine ' r habits ami customs and their thieving 
propensities, I may sum up here, in 
extenuation of them that they were from their origin an in- 
nocent class of temple servnats or servants of gods who subse- 
quently followed the very useful and lucrative profession of 
helping the people by the distribution of the earth’s produce to 
places where it was baldly wanted. But from these innocent 
and honourable professions, they have been gradually ousted 
by more intelligent and speculative citizens and foreigners. 
Having been leading a wandering life by virtue of their 
profession, they did not possess any houses or lands any- 
where to settle in. They had to sell awav their cattle 
gradually having no more use for them and w*ere eveutually 
forced to live on the property of others to apj>ease their 
hunger, nor could they get any regular W’ork in villages. 
Thus they became an indolent class addicted to crime. Accord- 
ing to Havelock Ellis in his work on 44 The Criminal ?T in the 
contemporary science series, "The criminal everywhere is 
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incapable of prolonged and sustained exertion ; nn amount 
of regular work w hich would utterly exhaust the moat vigor- 
ous and rebellious would be easily accomplished by an 
ordinary workman, He is essentially idle ; the whole art 
of crime lies in the endeavour to avoid the necessity of 


labour. This constitutional laziness is 
JJirS i crSal therefore one of the chief organic Ihixm 

of crime. Make idleness impossible and 
you have done much to make the criminal impossible. It is 
not without reason that French criminals call themselves 
Pen re* t (from Pigritia), the idle. Lomu ire, a notorious French 
criminal of the beginning of the last century, was speaking 
for all his class when he said to his judges : U I have always 
been lazy ; it is a shame, I admit, but I am not adapted for 
work ; to work one needs make an effort, and I am incapable 
of it ; I only have energy for evil ; if one must work 1 do 
not care about life ; I would rather be condemned to death/' 


• u While he is essentially lazv, and exhibits this even in 
his general neglect of personal cleanliness (though some- 
times dressed outwardly as an ordinary man of the world), 
the criminal is capable of moments of violent activity. He 
cannot, indeed, live without them ; they are the chief events 
of his spiritual life. 


70. ** The criminal craves for some powerful stimulus, ex- 

citement, uproar, to lift him out of his habitual inertia. That 
is why the love of alcohol is in all countries *o strong among 
criminals. The man who is organised as we have seen the 
criminal to be, must have some powerful 
stimutent* 1 CT * ve * for stimulant to take him out of himself, 
to give him a joy which is otherwise 
beyond his grasp, and alcohol is the stimulant which comes 
easiest to hand. When, as frequently happens, he is the 
child of alcoholic parents, the craving for drink soon obtains 
morbid intensity. Crime and drink are intimately bound 
together, although we must beware of too unreservedly setting 
down drink as the cause of crime. Both crime and drink 
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are the morbid manifestations of organic defects which for 
the roost part precede birth.” 

77. I then come to their criminal philosophy referred to 
in the same book. 

“An Italian criminal wrote in a book of ‘ Moral Maxims' 
by Tommaseo : * When you have read 
OTtmio»r pl,y ° f a this book, become a priest or a master ; if 

not it will bo of no use to you. There 
are fine maxims in this book, but maxims are no good in 
this world, where the god of gold reigns alone. He who has 
money is brave and virtuous ; all the maxims of Tommaseo 
are of no use to him who has none ; he will still be treated 
with contempt.” A Milanese thief said to Lombroso : ‘ I 
do not rob ; I merely take from the rich their superfluities : 
and, besides, do not advocates and merchants roll ? Why 
nccuse me rather than them l"’ “Knowing,” wrote the 
murderer ltaynal, “ that three-fourths of the social virtues 
are cowardly vices, I thought that an open assault on .a 
rich man would be less ignoble than the cautious combinations 
of fraud.” 

“ Another Italian thief said that there were two kinds of 
justice in the world : natural justice, that which he himself 
practised when he shared the proceeds of hi# thefts with the 
poor ; and artificial justice, that which is protected by social 
taws. The criminal is firmly convinced that his imprison- 
ment is a sign that the country is going to the dogs. A prison 
inscription footed by Lombroso runs: “I am imprisoned for 
stealing half-a-dozen eggs ; Ministers who rob millions every 
day are honoured. Poor Italy 1” “We are necessary,” a 
brigand chief said proudly to his judges ; “ God has 
sent us on the earth to punish the avaricious and the rich. 
We are a kind of divine scourge. And for the rest, without 
us what would you judges do ? ” 

“ Among the criminal songs still found in Sardinia there 
is one (quoted by Lombroso from Bouillier’s Let 1 Halectes 
tt let Chants de la Sardaiyne) that may be quoted here. 
“ Tell me,” asks Achea of the priest, " if I have nothing 
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to eat, and if I find wherewith to appease my hanger 
may I take the goods of another ? ” u Believe me, if yon 
have nothing to eat, and you meet with something, 
you would be a fool not to take it.” 44 That is a good 
counsel, but here is a difficulty : wlmt I have taken in this 
way, ought 1 to return it ? ” 4 * No. The observance of the law 
would subject you to a fast too severe ; you are a great 
fool if you do not understand that in the face of necessity 
all things belong to all.” That is the morality of a lawless 
and primitive society, but it has points of contact with some 
of the latest and highest developments of social morality. 
Tolstoi would justify it ; as, to a certain extent, a respected 
Archbishop has justified it.” 


78. They thus justify themselves in depriving others of their 

propertv because they tool the want of 

hoUcr P the"rcondiL, | , ° if ' t,r ““*»< bare ni>t*nw, mu\ it 

is hut meet that steps are taken to 

ameliorate their condition by helping them with suitable 
means to enable them to lead an honest life, instead of worry- 
ing them by Police officers escorting them from [dace to place 
in the name of * 4 surveillance of the gangs ° and thus putting 
them to greater misery, not allowing them evtm the little 
liberty that any workman enjoys. 

79. Mr. P. B. Thomas, the District Superintendent of Police, 

KolarGold Fields, in his valuable paper 
Criminal gangg° mas0n on Criminal ^angs, read at the Police 
Conference held in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1904, puts in lucidly that there remains the question 
of the surveillance of this das*, and this is a very thorny 
subject indeed. There are two notes on the subject, published 
in the Madras Polne Gazette. dated 14th March, 189G, 
in order No. 13 bv Colonels Porieous and Holland, who were 
universally known as Police officers of exceptional ability and 
experience, and these notes contain practically the last word 
that can be said on the subject, as follow : — 

u Escorting Criminal Gangs* — A Superintendent refers 
the question whether eswrtin/f gangs of supposed criminals as 
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distinguished from merely watching gang* is permissible. 
The point is that in no ease should the law be broken while, 
at the same time, every possible effort should be made to 
maintain a record of the movements of all persons fpotui-rid# 
suspected of crime. It is very rarely the case that it is advis- 
able to actually detach one or more constables to escort or 
accompany a gang. Such case* occur occasionally, and the 
Inspector-General is not prepared to make a hard and fast 
rule that no gang is ever to l>e escorted. The following two 
orders of < -olonel Portions and Colonel Holland appear to the 
Inspector-General to express very suitably the principles 
which should guide Superintendents in the matter, and they 
are republished for general information. 

Remarks of (Job A. Porteous, Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police, Northern Range, on letter No. 421, dated 
6th June, 1#84, from the Superintendent of Police, Kistna 
District. 

1. For the prevention of crime it is no doubt an admir- 
able plan to watch the movements of wandering 
gangs by whom many of our graver crimes are 
committed, but this watching must be much more 
carefully, judicially and cxjiertlv performed than 
is now done. If there are Policemen about them, 
wandering gang* cannot help occasionally seeing 
them, but the Policemen should not be ever- 
lastingly in sight. These gangs should feel that 
they are being watched by intelligent Policemen, 
of whose whereabouts they are not always aware 
and who turn up at unexpected times and places, 
rather than by an ignorant “ Bobby ” in uniform 
always in view. It must be remembered that if 
a person (Policeman or other / is always in sight, 
he is more easily eluded or avoided than a man 
whose whereabouts is not always exactly known* 

II. Once the numbers, names and description of different 
members of wandering gangs have been taken, 
they should never again be interfered with, on- 



less when committing or about to commit or they 
have committed crime. It must be borne in mind 
that descriptions are important ; for although 
menders of wandering gangs occasionally dis- 
guise their apjamrance, their identity can gene- 
rally be proved. But names are often of very 
little use as they are so continually being 
changed. I have known a Yauady under half a 
dozen different names, not one of which was his 
proper name. Ir would be as well if the man or 
men ap|>ointed to watch a gang were others than 
those who took their names, description, etc. 

III. The duty of watching gangs is a very difficult one 

and requires peculiar talent and intelligence 
above that of the ordinary constable. The very 
best and most intelligent men of a division should 
be appointed to this duty, they should also be 
men with thorough local knowledge. One man 
or even two men cannot perform this duty tho- 
roughly by themselves. , They must work hand 
in glove with all the Vlunsifs and Village Police 
of the surrounding conntrv, having their assist- 
ance, obtaining information from them as to the 
movements of gangs or presence of individual 
members in the villages, etc. 

I repeat that wandering gangs must be made to feel that 
they are being properly watched and that when least expect- 
ed a Policeman may In* down on them, and not always to see 
a Policeman in front of them. 

IV. The usual plan now for a Policeman is to have a paka 

among those of the gang or at ope side ; he con- 
siders the gang in his charge. If he sees a man 
going any w* here (going to cut wood, etc.), he calls 
out “ where are you going’* ? “ You have no 
business to leave without my permission/’ The 
men are constantly bullied and not even allowed 
to gain an honest livelihood ; or the still more 
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common practice is for a constable to get & com- 
fortable berth in an adjoining village and only 
to turn up somewhere near the gang when the 
Insj>eetor or Head (Vmstable is expected. The 
constable, as a rule, sleeps in the village at night 
and does not go with two or three talaries round 
the wandering gang’s camp, 

V. I say again the best men must be used, and they 
must, to a certain extent, be trusted and held 
responsible for full information regarding the 
movements of the gang. The record of names, 
description, etc., should, as a rule, be undertaken 
by the Head Constable. The fullest information 
should be obtained of every gang, where it has 
come from and where going, and the Police of 
adjoining stations should be freely communicated 
with ; nothing but all hands working together and 
all stations, divisions, districts, doing their best 
will ensure success in this matter ; what more can 
I say? It i* easy to give orders, the difficulty is 
in having them carried out/' 

Remarks of Col. A. T. Holland, Acting Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police, Central Range, dated 28th dune, 1 884 : — 
“It is as Colonel Porteous says, a very difficult matter to 
have wandering gangs thoroughly, efficiently and intelligently 
watched. The Inspector should be able to select men fitted for 
this duty or have them at all his stations : he should enlist 
the sympathies and aid of all Village Magistrates and Village 
Police to bring in information sharp of arrival of wandering 
gangs; then our men can be put on. They should be 
specially instructed that they are in no way to interfere with 
the movements of the gang, who are at perfect liberty to go 
where they like, as long as they don’t commit crime ; when u 
gang finds that they are being watched they will frequently 
break up one or two at a time and meet elsewhere ; frequently 
the young and able-bodied members of a gang will keep 
entirely apart from the old men, women and children ; this 
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is when they are committing crime ; probably in another 

district they all meet afterwards. 

¥ 

The danger in interfering with the movements of these 
people is that the PoKceman is liable to prosecution ; a ease 
of this nature did occur in Tanjore and the Head Constable 
was tried at Sessions and got off onlv t% hv the skin of his 
tee th." 

The time to look up a gang is during the night ; during 
the dark nights, the chances are that some of them will be 
found to be absent: the constable should then send off word 
to all surrounding Station House Officers, and those Station 
House Officers should at once communicate the occurrence 
of crime to the constable with the gang, who would naturally 
then be on the alert, and lw>th he and the Station House 
Officers could work together, as well as Village Magistrates 
and Village Police. 

It is a very difficult matter to lay down hard and fast 
rules ; the one thing to remember is that one must not inter- 
fere with the liberty of the subject and to keep within the 
law.” 

>50. Mr. Thomas adds that the ewortiwj of suspected 
gangs is considered illegal and yet it is believed a gang cannot 
be kept under efficient supervision without being escorted. 
There lies the rule. It seems almost impossible to watch 
a gang properly and still keep within the law. In the face 
of such a situation, no definite rules can be laid dowm and 
success depends entirely on the individual energy and tact 
of the local Police officers, 

81. I venture to think, however, that this situation will not 
appear so bad, if we don’t lose sight of the fact that when a 
gang has once been proved in a court of law to be Criminal, 
by the convicting of some or all its members, the Police are 
legally entitled to employ as many methods of dealing with 
it as they find practicable, though they may be set down as 
illegal in the absence of any such proof. The whole trend 
of our work should be in this direction and we are assisted io 



it by the present rapid development of the country, in 
process of time the wandering criminal tribes with their 
cattle and camp and predatory habits must disappear before 
the spread of population and the cultivation of waste areas or 
else they must accept the altered conditions and settle down 
locally. 

Hi. The opinion of Sir P. N\ KrUhnamurti, the present 
Da wan of Mysore on the subject will not fail to be useful 
to the Police all over. He says : — 


“ The 'chief work to be done with regard to gangs is the 
ascertaining of the characters of the 

murti'JadvIco to Police! * of each gun ft hrth* Polk*. 

Both the Regular and the Village Police 
should be on the alert and find out if any gangs are evading 
surveillance and are encamped or hiding in lonely tracts 
of jungles. Beat constables should beat up jungle paths, 
visit, isolated places affording shelter to criminals and get 
all the information they can from bovs grazing sheep or 
tending cattle in jungles and also from the parties whom 
thev meet. 


Members of all criminal classes who are habituals know 
what the Police are doing and whether they are on the alert 
or not. Every iimtwnvre of the Police is secretly and yet 
keenly watched by them and they know just when they 
could enter a place for the commission of crime and get 
away with little chance of being caught. For the police to 
combat against such characters successfully they should have 
continued resources of information at command, an effectual 
cheek over the paths used for purposes of entry ; be sure that 
the watch and ward of towns and villages are always main* 
tained, the night watching being indispensable and that no 
isolated shelter is resorted to.** 


83 . In my opinion the present loose sort of registering the 
gangs on the Imre assertions of inexperienced Station House 
Officers and the surveillance of them bv constables who often 
look to the heads of gangs for their food and drink and who 
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are in fact at their mercy when in jungle* can never be 
perfect. Some other system of localizing them and making 
them settle permanently as harmless villagers with some 
honest means of living must be sought. 

84. Mr. L. Kristnarao. a Superintendent of Police in the 
Mysore Province in his verv lucid memorandum on “ the 
sur eillance of Criminal gangs" seems to concur with my views 
put lorth briefly in my evidence before the Police committee 
and the commission, of localizing and settling them under 
some river projects which are being organized alt over India, 
under the liberal grant of funds by Lord Cnraon, to whom 
are duo the thanks of the ryot population. Mr. Kristnarao says 
u I am not to be understood as advocating the sodden with- 
drawal of existing restrictions under 
»uggwitlon^ r ^ S ^ Dara0 * which their movements and conduct 
are placed ; for such a course, instead 
of turning them into honest wavs of living, would convert 
them into desperate characters in the struggle that will ensue 
for existence. All I wish to suggest is that if they need 
restraints and curbs to regulate their wants and inclinations 
as well as to control their actions and behaviours, they no 
less need the means of earning an honest livelihood for which 
both the training and the incentive are at present lacking. 
Any scheme therefore that has for its aim the regeneration of 
the Criminal classes mnst not, while adhering strictly to the 
code of wholesome restraints, omit to provide all that is 
necessary to foster and develop, under such conditions, the 
character and the habit essential to produce reforming effects. 


85. No cut and dry scheme that would satisfy all condi- 

Criminal tribe. Act tion8 can ** confidently recommended 

XXVII in the Panjab without a careful consideration of the 
and United Province*. , . 

ways and means by which the desired 

reform might be effected. The best mode of dealing with 

the Criminal classes is to apply the provisions of the 

Criminal Tribes Act XXVII of 1871. This act provides for 

the 44 registration, surveillance and control of certain criminal 
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trfba** and ia In forra* In the Panjab and the United Province* 
of Agra and Ondh. Subsidiary mien were frame*) by the 
Panjab Government and issued under Notification No. 580, 
dated the 1 1th Febrnary, 1873. The rule* mav be no frame,] 
aa to include all member* of the criminal classes wherever 
reaiding to be proclaimed and registered ns such under 
the Act." 

86. Tint it mn«t be remembered that the mere grant of 

Failuru to settle "'«**♦<* lands is not enough. Some n‘d- 

thioves in N. Arcot and vances will have to he made to them 
Hjriora. , 

at the onset and then they must be kept. 

under proper discipline and check till they get accustomed 

to village life and and the lives of husbandry, as their 

brethren, the Mussulman Komwars in Tinnevellv. Attempts 

to settle these erratic classes agriculturally, failed through 

want of training, resources, discipline and check in a few 

oases tried in two of the taint)* of North Arcot and in three 

talu<|s of Mysore. Each family should be given some wet 

lands nnder the new projects and they must Ite trained in 

agricultural work for one or two years, providing them with 

implements of husbandry and with advances commensurate 

with the wants of each family. Snch settlements have to be 

supervised hy officers vigilantly till they taste the fruits of 

cultivation and enjoy their now comparatively sedentary life. 

87. I will now give an instance of an agricultural settlement 

BuocMaand failure in of ^nd, w hich though attended with 
settlement of Dom* in first-rate success in the lieginning, be- 

T * came gradually abortive through a little 

laxity in the discipline and check maintained. Yon know in 
Bengal there is a criminal trihp called the Dorns, otherwise 
known as Maghaya Dorns, who form its pest as it were. 
These Dorns are supposed to have been inhabiting originally 
the tract of country lying at the foot of the Himalayas, and 
extending from the river Rohini on the west to the river 
Ragmatti on the east, from which they must have migrated 
into Bengal. The tribe was dealt with by Mr, G. B. Clarke 



of the Indian Civil Service in a pamphlet called “The (hit* 
castes/' In it he says, “the idea of agricultural settlements 
was first conceived in 1883 by Mr, Henry, the present dhief 
of the London Police, at that time Collector of Champarun. 
The object of these settlements was to induce the Dorns to 
abandon their vagrant habits and to settle down as cultivators 
on grants of land, which wore to Ire given to them. The 
conditions of such settlements, according to Mr. Henry, were 
that they should be self-supporting; that strict discipline 
should be maintained and a full tale of labour exacted* For 
the first few years the scheme was attended with some 
measure of success. The founder inspired his subordinates 
with his own extraordinary enthusiasm and personally 
sufierin tended the arrangements. The various gangs of 
Doins were collected, houses were built for them, and each 
family was allotted a certain amount of land* A picked 
officer was put in charge of each settlement, and his duty 
was to see that his charges devoted their energies to agricul- 
ture and did not abandon their holdings. The land was 
given rent-free and every family enjoyed the fruits of its own 
labour. Employment as peons and chowkidars was sought 
for men who did not fancy agriculture as a pursuit. It was 
hoped that by these measures, the rising generation of Dorns 
would forget their thieving propensities and would gradually 
settle down to earn an honest livelihood/ 1 

88. “ In the beginning very strict discipline was maintained, 
and the officer in charge of a settlement had the power of 
using the lash — a power which in most cases he availed him- 
self of with discretion. When these officers were men of 
the proper stamp, considerable success was attained, and to 
show what good work was done, I quote from the report of 
Mr. Worsley, Collector of Champaran, in 1887 : — 

“in the Bargaott and Fattehpore Settlements, the Dome 
may be said to have thoroughly taken 
JE£Sr ,to *'" to agricultural puranita and to be liviag 
honestly and happily. Some have be- 
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come quite substantial cultivators, owning bullocks, pigs 
and fowls. The children are lieing educated in Patasalas 
which have been established at the settlements, and a feeling 
of self-respect is growing up among the meinl>ers of l»oth 
communities. 

89. “This report by a man who was thoroughly acquainted 
with the state of affairs is enough to tnake any Government 
congratulate itself. Unfortunately in the next few years 
matters did not go so well. The first step downwards was a 
relaxation of discipline cansed by the visit of a sensitive 
Lieutenant-Governor, who characterised the use of a lash as 
a blot on the administration and forbade its infliction once 
and for all. There was no reason to believe that this form 
of punishment bad been abused in any way, and it certainly 
was the easiest and most effective means of keeping the 
Dorns in order. After this denunciation from headquarters, 
the enthusiasm and interest of the 
b»d management." 8 district officers seem to have somewhat 
abated, and finally the f'utal want of 
continuity in administration, which renders so many scheme* 
in India abortive, helped to wreck the prospects, such a* 
they were, ol the Dom reformation. The management of 
the settlements fell into bad hands. It was not regarded as 
either honorable or remunerative employment ; in conse- 
quence, the old energy disappeared, the supervision exercised 
was nearly perfunctory and a system of Laissez-faire was 
generally adopted. ” 

IM). Of course 1 am not to be understood to mean that 1 

, , , 4 advocate the use of the lash in the case 

introduction of Act . 

X X V 1 1 of 1871 o r of the Kora wars ; nor do they seem to lie 

XlTof 1IM7 S ° v *"7 incurri K ibIe 118 need it. The 

infliction of the lash may perhaps be 
considered inhuman and so not be approved of by some 
officers. But there are milder forms of check prescribed 
by the Criminal Tribes Act XXV11 of 1871 or the Bombay 
Regulation XU of 1827, which may be introduced where 
neoessary with slight modifications in Madras. 
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01. Mr. C. M. llullaly, I.C.S., a District Magistrate state# 
that “as there is no provision of lav 
C ^Sf^fanaJy I C b** authorizing the Police to keep habitual 
criminals under surveillance so as to 
control and watch over their movements, the efficacy and 
legality of this action is questionable. The Sujierintendent 
advocates the extension of the t 'riiniual Tribes Act to these 
districts (Ceded districts). If such surveillauoe is necessary, 
it should be reudered legal by some such enactment us the 
< ’riininal Tribes Ad. ” 

92. No doubt a few Police officers did not consider the intro- 

Suggastion of the l,uction enactment* necessary as »ne 
District >lagi» ir* it of tribes could gradually lie brought round 
!vi * u ‘** by the application ot the preventive 

sections of the Criminal Procedure Code. When the District 
Magistrate of Kistna recommended the introduction of the 
Criminal Tribes Act in the course of his remarks on the 
administration report of 1890, the then Inspector-General 
piquantly observed that he believed the introduction of the 
Criminal Tribes Act would l>e a retrograde step in the 
administration and that when it was thought not uecessary 
in 1860, when the Police system was organised, it ought not. 
to Ire necessary now that the Police had been at work 
for so many years. 

93. But as regards thiB tribe of Kaikaries at present, some 
such provision seems to Ire quite necessary. Not a day 
passes without their giving some sort of trouble in some (tart 
or other of the two Presidencies Bombay and Madras, so much 
so that the Inspector-General of Bombay observed in his 
administrarion report of 1901, that “the Kaikaries especially 

are proving a very dangerous class of 
u/iwa °* Bomb * y criminals" and therein suggested that 
the application of the Criminal Tribes 
Act to this and some other criminal classes in that presidency 
would prove more effective in reducing crime. In the 
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edmiuistratiou report of liH)2 the then Inspector-General of 
Police, Bombay, pule in that ’‘in the 
Southern Division the Commissioner 
observed that recourse was also had to 
Regulation Xii of 1827 in Belgaum and Kolaba with good 
results, in the latter district, the Commissioner remarks 
that Kaikaries, Kolia and Katkaris were dealt with under these 
regulations with a salutary effect, in the Dharwar District 
the Superintendent in now taking steps 

uSSSaXli%UWC 10 work tbe re K uIat ' G1,w - Tb ® Man K* 

and Kemoshis of Batara were success- 
folly kept under control by the enforcement of the provisions 
of Regulation Xii of 1827. The Commissioner, Southern 
Division, refers to Puthans in Belgaum, Chapperband in 
Bijaptur, Kaikaries iu Bijapur, Dharwar, Kolaba, Katkaris 
and Kofis in Kcdaba as having given trouble. In Bijapur a 
gang of Kaikaries was responsible for seven of the heaviest 
daooities committed during the yeur under report. About the 
end of that year, Dharwar was visited by a gang of Kaikaries 
from Bellary and N iaam's territory. ” 


84. As for Madras Presidency there is not a single district 
where Korawars do not give trouble of some kind or other 
every year. The introduction of some such Regulation or 
enactment even there is tjuito uecessary to bring them rouud 
to labour and honest living. 

115. Do we not see that the Landladies * or Broujaries who 
were their brother tribe living on the 
^Ijjuubsdioi. iiuprovu- gag*, tines of Caravansary and who, 

having lost their living by the introduc- 
tion of Railways, took to committing serious crimes of robberies 
aud daooities often attended with murders just two decades 
ago in Bombay, Madras, Mysore and Hyderabad have been 
staee improving iu their social status '( Don’t we see that they 


* Tahiti Ik » corruption of Lavanani, Lavana meaning salt. Bnur- 
jMi iftaoorcaptksiot Vanaebari, vma meaeiag iomst and ciari wanderer. 
®bey were thus sett earners and wanderers in forests. 
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have Whda somewhat law abiding Mil mors settled in 
Habits everywhere, with very few exceptions ? Most of them 
have taken to sidling firewood in large villages and towns and 
also forest produce of different kinds. A good many of 
them are employed on coffee plantations. They are also 
engaged as farm labourers by ryots on petty salaries in kind 
or ooin. Some of them own lands close to their settlements 
which they cultivate, often dealing in grain in the villages 
adjoining. They are now generally taken into confidence 
hy the ryot classes, and have been showing vast improvements 
in the social scale. 

96. Even among Korawars, who have not settled anywhere. 

we find them attempting to hehave 
t0 better near towns and rich villages 
where they could count upon a pretty 
large sale of their baskets, ropes, etc., or where they could get 
some sort of decent living bv taking to work as at Bombay 
where I find some Kaikaries at work in the mills. But their 
progress seems doubtful <>r at any rate too slow to vouchsafe 
any thorough reformation. 


97. Almost every day they are as a class suspected in all 
the heinous crimes against property 
totloif r * Gn * rftl det ** committed in the vicinity. The Police 
officers and the public generally detest 
them and the former especially are onlv anxious to book 
them in some crime or other. Even the honest village 
officials are ready to drive them away from their neighbour- 
hood. their grain, vegetables and other produce being 
quite unsafe from their women and youngsters. The local 
Magistracy is not without prejudice against them. 


98. The increasingattention paid by the Police to preventive 
sections of the Criminal Procedure 


Preventive sections of 
C. C. P. not useful in 
some places. 


(’ode is in mv opinion making matters 
worse in some places, Iteeause for fear 
of being hound over for good Itehavi- 


pnr on the evidence of tbe villagers, a few of them have 



m 


taken to formt Ufa like «o many wild animals pouncing 
occasionally npon the roads of traffic or on rich booses in 
villages to rob and retire after the commission of the offence. 
They find natural resorts of convenience in hills and jnngles 
at a commanding site, where from they can see offioers or 
others coming towards them at a distance, but keep them* 
selves unobserved* If you happen to spot any of their 
resorts and approach it, yon will find all the requisites of a 
dwelling house bnt they will take to their heels to another 
" asramam ” as it were, through the thick forest. It is found 
almost impossible to arrest them in a very recent case with 
about a hundred followers in such extensive thick forests, 
whose watchers and guards avoid giving information for fear 
of their lives. 

99. In these circumstances, where can this poor neglected 

Fixed HettlornentK tribe find relief, unless some of the 
advocated. methods suggested by so many ex- 

perienced officers to ameliorate their condition by agricultural 
or other suitable settlements are sought for by the Govern- 
ments of Madras, Romlrny, Mysore, Hyderabad, and the 
tVntral Provinces. 
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OPINIONS. 

1 . By Lord Ampthill.— “ I read your book. It is very 
interesting. ” 

2. By H. A. Stuart. Esq., I.C.S., C.8.I. (Director of 
Central Criminal Intelligence Department, India.)—" This 
little book contains much useful information about certain 
seetions of criminal classes. I commend it to the notice of all 
Superintendents, Assistant Superintendents and Inspectors of 
Police.” 

3. By John Masters, Esq., Inspector-General of Polios, 
Lover Province of Bengal. — " This book is a good one and 
would he specially useful for the Orissa Districts and the 
Railway Police.” 

4. By W. 0. Horne, Esq., I.C.8., Inspector-General of 
Polios, Madras. — “ Your pamphlet on Railway Thieves, etc., 
is interesting and useful.” 

5. By the Inspector-General of Police, Bombay.- " This 

book has been advertised in the Ifomhay Police Gazette as a 
useful one for Police Officers. " 

6 . By the Hon'ble V. P. Madhava Rao (Dewan of Tra- 
vanoore). — “I have carefully read the liook and have pleasure 
in stating that it is likely to he of great service both to the 
Police and to people travelling by Railway " 

7. By Colonel Porteous, late Inspector-General of 
Police, Madras.— "There is much useful information in this 
pamphlet." 

ByW.J.H. Sullivan, Esq., late Deputy Inspector- 

General of Police, Madras. — “ 1 have read the hook through 
and it seems to tne to contain much nseful matter." 

9. By H. G. Young Esq., Deputy Inspector-General of 
Polios, Madras.—" Its compilation does you much credit. It 
is a most useful little hook. ” 

10. By the Superintendent of Railway Polios, Lucknow. 

— “ Your Hints on Detection are interesting and to the point " 

11. By H. A. Waring, Esq., Principal of Yellore Polios 
Training 8ohool.— "The book is of interest and use and 
contains information and hints necessary to every Indian 
Police Offioer. ” 





